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The Chinese in America—lI. 


BY REV. C. R. HAGER. 


For a number of years this denizen of 
the ‘‘far East’’ has made hie home, fora 
season at least, in the United States. 
But almost from the yery first of his 
coming he has been considered an in- 
truder, who had no right to the material 
blessings offered by our country, much 
less to the privilege and immanities of 
American citizenship. This feeling has 
been shared by a large number of the 
American people; and especially has this 
spirit been manifested upon the Pacific 
Coast, where all grades of society came 
almost in direct contact with this strang- 
er. In opposition to this sentiment was 
that other, that this people had a moral 
right to come to our shores and receive 
the protection of the American Goverra- 
ment. For some years the Chinese had 
been the subject of social and _ political 
controversies, until the Congress of the 
United States at last decided that fur- 
ther immigration to our shores was to be 
prohibited. This official statute went 
into force August, 1882; yet, from that 
day to this, there has been no cessation 
of the old feelings, and the violent out- 
bursts against the Chinese have been 
frequent. And these exhibitions of  bit- 
ter animosity are not now entirely con- 


- finéd to the western coast, but there are 


those of the Central and Eastern States 
who have taken up arms against these 
people. The treatment received is vari- 
ous, from a slight stoning to that of a 
bloody massacre. Against all such mob- 
violence as occurred some months since 
in Wyoming Territory, the voice of every 
true philanthropist should be raised. 
But let us ask why there ia such a diver- 
sity of opinion in regard to the presence 
of the Chinese in America, the one 
swearing eternal enmity to him and the 
other welcoming him as a person who 
has equal rights with them. And per- 
haps the above question cannot better be 
answered than by stating the arguments 
pro and con. Those who have favored 
his coming have usually done so from a 
moral and humanitarian standpoint. It 
has been asserted that the United States 
was an asylum of freedom, to which the 
persecuted or poor of other lands might 
come and strive, in common with ue, for 
the maintenance of life and the securing 
of the blessings of liberty. ‘‘America is 
the home of every people’ has been our 
motto in the past; and our doors have 
been thrown wide open to the people of 
the world. In accordance with our 
principles of the equality of the race, we 
have immigrants from all parts of the 
world to settle upon our large domain of 
territory not yet populated. The United 
States does not belong merely to Ameri- 
cans, but to the world. Every foreigner 
who desires to avail himself of our liber- 
ties and the advantages of securing a live- 
lihood ought, and cannot, consistently 
with our free institutions, be prohibited. 
Again, it has been said that the Chinese 
coming to our shores was by divine prov- 
idence, intended for their moral and re- 
ligious salvation; in other words, that it 
was the open door for us to christianize 
them, which, if we neglected, God would 
visit us with his judgments. Christian 
sentiment has been thoroughly aroused on 
this subject, so that ministerial associa- 
tions declare, in outspoken reeolutions, 
that the present prohibitory law is unjust 
and contrary to the moral law of God, 
and, therefore, should be _ repealed. 
Even such a great reformer as Joseph 
Cooke is charged by his father to espouse 
the cause of the despised and persecuted 
Chinaman. The above two reasons— 
that the present prohibitory law is con- 
trary to our free institutions and anti- 
Christian—are, in the main, the only 
arguments advanced by those who are 
in favor of Chinese immigration. A 
third argument, to be sure, is sometimes 
added, that the Chinese, by their indus- 
try, develop the vaztous resources of our 
country; but this is not generally urged 
with much spirit. Those who are op- 
posed to Chinese immigration employ the 
following arguments as* expressing their 
sentiments: 

1. The Chinese area peculiar people, 
and do not readily amalgamate with our 
cosmopolitan population. Their habits 
and social customs are such as to place 
a permanent barrier between them and 
our own people. — 

2. They work at such low rates of 
wages as to underbid our working peo- 
ple, and thus make it impossible for a 
large class of laborers to obtain a_liveli- 
hood. Their manner of life is such that 
they can support themselves upon a few 
dollars, 4nd thus be able to compete 
with any European or American laborers. 
They rob our people of the natural means 
of supporting themselves, according to 
American ideas. 

3. They are idolatrous, and bring a 
repulsive and disgusting religion to our 
shores, such as will corrupt our youth 
and teach them practices whose end is 
the moral death of all those who engage 
intbem. They are teaching our people 
the use of opium, and thus defiling our 
morals. 

4. They are a filthy race, and any 
connection with them is contaminating, 
both morally and spiritually. 

5.. They spend little of their earnings 
in the United States, but take the great- 
er part of their acquired gains to China, 


and hence drain our country of its wealth, 
without benefiting it to any considerable 
extent. 

6. They do not and are not willing to 
become citizens of the United States, re- 
taining their peculiar customs, even in 
our land, and when death occura remove 
their remains to China. 

These are, in brief, the statements 
made by those who favor, and those who 
do not, the immigration of the Chinese. 
The advocates of immigration regard 
themselves as standing upon the high 
pedestal of truth in espousing the cause 
of the ‘‘hated Chinese,” and hold that 
the wrath of God will descend upon us if 
we should continue this bitter opposition. 


its protestations against this foreigner, 
and would even expel. the present resi- 
dent within her borders if the existing 
laws did not forbid such a course of pro- 
ceedure. For.years it has been the cas- 
tom to refer to the Chinese as a dark 
cloud overhanging our horizon, which 
threatened our institutions with death. 
It may be said, with candor, that the op- 
ponents of the Chinese have, in many 
instances, exhibited more race hatred 
and personal prejudice than sound logic 
and correct argument. The Fourth-of- 
July orator has often expressed himeelf 
in language which savored more of the 
speech of the revolutionist than of the 
calm reasoner. Very often a wrong was 
imagined where there was no wrong at 
all. Unlawful proceedings were indulg- 
ed in which disgraced our Republic 
more than the Chinamanever did, Per- 
sonal outrages were committed against 
the offending Chinese, who only took ad- 
vantage of our laws to come here and 
earn a better living than they could in 
China. But the question which we wish 
to ask in the present discussion is this: 


and the widespread ill-teeling against 
him in America, is it conducive to his 
highest moral and spiritual good to come 
to America at all? Let us well bear 
in mind the situation, the manner in 
which the Chinese are treated in Ameri- 
ca and the reflex influence it must have 
upon them. The question is not now 
whether it would not be for their moral 
good if the people of the United States 
stood with open arms to receive them 
and teach them the doctrines of Christ, 
but whether, under existing circum- 
stances, the Chinese can learn anything 
good from us; or, if receiving any good, 
the same might not be imparted to them 
in their own country with less expendit- 
ure of Christian force and money than is 
at present required to lead these aliens 
to a knowledge of the Christian truth? 
We ask these questions in all honesty 
and fairness to those who may take dif- 
ferent views of this subject; and our 
answer is just what we formulated eight 


erfic Coast; and our stay in Ualifornia 
and in China has not caused us to change 
our opinion. looking at the question 
from every standpoint possible, we have 
been compelled to admit that intercourse 
with foreigners generally lessened the 
probability or possibility of their being 
reached by the gospel; and in saying 
this we have not let our personal inter- 
ests or prejudices weigh in the matter. 
Possibly we have not investigated the 
‘institutions of our Government” to that 
extent as those who think the present 
law unholy and unrighteous; but we can 
at least see how the Chinese are treated 
in America, and in what spirit they re- 
turn to China. Wedo not wish to dis- 
cuss the question upon its mere merits as 
such, but as it effects the Chinaman in 
his moral life. Is a Chinaman coming to 
America made better or worse? We may 
not be able to answer this question with 
absolute correctness; yet, as far as it 
seems to us, in most cases at least, he is 
more unapproachable with the gospel af- 
ter he returns to China; andI think that 
the united testimony of all the mission- 
aries laboring in the regions from whence 
the American Chinese come would acqui- 
esce in saying that they would rather the 
Chinese would not go to America. And 
if the 100,000 who are now in America 
receive, for the most part, only that 
which tends to harden their hearts, 
would it be better if twice that number 
came? Let those friefids who 80 ear- 
nestly proclaim against the unrighteous 
law first ask themselves whether they 
have done their duty to those Chinese 
who are already in America, before wish- 
ing and desiring an increase in thé num- 
ber. But why should any one who has 
given himself to the work of saving this 
people give utterance to such language? 
Why not favor general and free immigra- 
tion to the United States, as many of our 
‘Eastern friends do? We answer and ex- 
plain our position by the following rea- 
eons: 
Hongkong, December, 1885. 
(To be continued.) 


A flood of light is let in on the singu- 
lar spread of socialism in the German 
capital by statistics showing that in Ber- 
lin no less than 94,000 families, compris- 
ing nearly 400,000 individuals, have te 
live, sleep and often work in ‘‘suites”’ of a 
single room. In 3,000 of these rooms 
there is neither stove nor fire-place. One- 
fourth of their tenants are poor lodgers. 
Twenty-five thousand families live in 
cellars, under sanitary conditions that are 


characterized as absolutely shocking. 


The other party is equally as earnest in. 


Considering the character of the Chinese - 


years ago, when we firat came to the Pa-' 


The Doctrine of the Spirit. 


BY REY. E. T. HOOKER. 


The doctrine of the Spirit, suggested 
in our schedule of topics for the Week of 
Prayer, is the cardinal dectrine of Script- 
ure, for present, every-day use to the 
living Christian. It is the doctrine of 
God, as related to him now. It is the 
doctrine of Christ, as related to him 
now. He has no such constant occasion 
for the conscious presence to his mind of 
the doctrine of the atonement for sin, it 
is to be hoped, or that of regeneration, or 
of the future, or of the distinct relations of 
faith or love, to his conduct and career, 
as for this of the Spirit’s immanence and 
permanence with him in all his life and 
action. 

That most subtle and wide-minded 
Catholic poet, Faber, whose hymns are 
among the most enjoyable we poseeas, 
has this stanza as the closing one of that 
hymn, a part of which is in our song- 
books: 

‘* Most tender Spirit! mighty God! 

Sweet must thy presence be, 
If loss of Jesus can be gain 
So long as we have thee.” ; 

The thought of the last two lines is 
precisely the thought of the Master in 
taking his leave, in those words ‘‘It is 
expedient for you that I go away; for if 
l go not away, the Comforter cannot come 
to you. But if I depart, I will send 
him unto you, that he may abide with 
you forever.” And we have often won- 
dered at not finding the thought in Chris- 
tian literature elsewhere. Obviously, the 
meaning of the departing Savior is, that 
the presence of his Spirit everywhere, 
within all believers, is better for them, 
and for the world, than his further bodi- 
ly presence, localized, of course, and still 
limited in plan and time, at any one 
point. The Spirit can be everywhere, 
inevery assembly the world around, in 
every solitary soul, communing therewith, 
without the medium of words or formal- 
ities, at all times. 

The settling to the habitude of con- 
stant, and more or lees conscious or tac- 
it, assumed or thoughtful reliance upon 
that Spirit, is the be-all and the end-all 
of Christian teaching and experience for 
present and practical use. ‘‘If we live 
in the Spirit, let us also walk in the 
Spirit.”’ ‘*As many as are led by the 
Spirit of God, they are the sons of God.” 
‘If any man have not the Spirit of 
Christ, he is none of his,” are final words 
upon the whole scheme of Christianity, 
as a system, practical at every moment. 
And, ‘‘having begun in the Spirit, are ye 
now made perfect in the flesh?” is a 
sweeping exclusion of every other de- 
pendence for perfecting obedience and 
sanctification. One thing, however, arising 
from the nature of our minds, as related 
to an infinite and invisible mind, invisible 
even to the mind’s eye, must be remem- 
ered; viz., that the pure, divine, spiritual 
essence can never emerge in our conscious- 
ness, distinctly as such; only its effects 
and workings, in the form of graces, 
fruits, gifts, thoughts. Our volitions 
are our own, in the sense that they are 
not coerced by God, though they may be 
influenced by him, as by other frfendly 
spirits, or even bad spirits. But in the 
last analysis, the freedom of our wills is 
absolute and unimpaired in every normal 
choice. No moral agency, human or di- 
vine or demonic, can encroach npon the 
liberty of the individual will without its 
consent. The will is the ‘‘strong man’”’ 
in the parable. And no one “can spoil 
his house, except he ‘first bind the strong 
man’; as Satan does sometimes by evi 
lusts and appetites indulged, and prima 
rily by the consent of the man. No tem 
tation is a final excuce for any sin. 


We are conscious of feelings, and they 
seem to be our own, and we call them 
such—act upon them as our own. Thé 
cherishing or acting upon them makeg 
them our own; not otherwise. Hence, 
the play of emotions in a passive or un- 
believing mind in a religious meeting, not 
consummated in any action or choice, has 
no saving or virtuous quality; may eved 
leave the mind ‘‘empty, swept and gar? 
nished” for worse company. We aré 
conscious of thoughts, intellectual pro- 
cesses, a8 if they were our own, and call 
them our own, claim the entire credit for 
them if they are good and original; and 
the unlearned spiritually, and the unbe- 
lieving characteristically, never trace their 
good thoughts to a divine cause, forget- 
fal that they can as littlé think a new 
thought outright, unassisted, as they can 
cause their own hearts to beat or bl 
to assimilate. An eminent teacher of 
mental science, President Hopkins, ‘hak 
said, in his class-room, that the student 
or philosopher, directing his attention to 
any subject for meditation or discourse, 
can only control his attention to the mat- 
ter by his will, fix the mental eye upon 
it, and receive what comes; and if noth- 
ing comes he cannot help himself. Bat 
this is for the instructed mind that asks 
God for lacking wisdom, which is met 
by the giving ‘‘to all men liberally, with- 
out upbraiding.’’ 

The miracle of physical or material 
creation and preservation is readily con- 
ceded to divinity alone; but the mystery 
of thought, of the creation and pregerva- 
tion of spiritual action, is not too great 
for human authorship. Men say, as in 
Scripture, ‘‘Our tongues are our own. 


Who is Lord over us?” and they say, vir- 


tually, ‘‘Our minds are our own. Whom 
‘shall I thank for all my thoughts?’’ 
But David said, ‘‘How precious also are 
thy thoughts unto me, oh God! How 
great is the sum of them! They cannot 
be numbered up in order unto thee.” 


And the devout astronomer, prostrate 


in the ecstacy of mental discovery of a 
law of the heavenly bodies, beautiful in 
its symmetry and mighty in its suffi- 
ciency of working, exclaimed, ‘‘O God, 
I think thy thoughts.after thee!”’ 

Dr. Wm. G. T. Shedd, in discoursing 
on the doctrine of original sin, was 
thought to have made it spring from be- 
low the line of consciousness in the soul. 
Whether he did so, and correctly or not, 
if is a most important and helpful truth, 
if we will understand it, that the Spirit 
God, in his own essential personality 
d prerogative, remains below the line, 
jpst outside the thin wall, from our con- 
iousness; so that we have to assert his 
ponies there by an act of faith, which 
is not sight, not even mental sight. ‘‘No 
than hath eeen God at any time.’’ ‘‘No 
man can see my face and live.” And 
we can as little see with the eye of self- 
introspection his Spirit as such, apart 


‘from his effecta in us, as we can see with 


the bodily eye the air or gravitation—on- 
ly their effects. 
our inner consciousness so perfectly and 
respectfully, as it were, conformed to the 
integrity of our mental constitution, that 
we never detect himself pure and simple, 
nor are to strive for that. But this should 
not lead to unbelief that he is there. He 
is the ‘‘traveller unknown,’’ with whom 
Jacob wrestled, and of whom Wesley 
sung, who would not give his name, or 
reveal himeelf except through the media- 
tion of ‘‘a man.” And it is well for the 
inviolability of his holinees and perfectness 
in himself that we should never be able 
with the hand of thought,or worship even, 
to graep a portion, to lay hold of the pure 
essence of God. He is Spirit; and 
he that cometh to him must believe that 
he is. We can never see him as Spirit, 
even with our spirits, while we are in the 
flesh. Hence they perplex themselves 
with a baffling pursuit who eeek for com- 
munion with the Holy Ghost apart from 
vither his graces, fruite, gifts, already in 
their thoughts and feelings in measure, 
and to be in greater measure, as they are 
able to bear it. We have all seen Chris- 
tians in times past praying for revival, 
agonizing for the descent of the Spirit, as 
for something over and above, entirely 
separate from his motions, already in 
them in kind, only needing to be increas- 
ed in degree. This is oftena mistake 
and self-torture, dishonoring to God, and 
misleading. It discredits what he is al- 
ready doing in his people. ‘‘He dwell- 
eth with you and shall be in you”; two 
different things wilh and in, but the one 
leading to the other in his intention, by 
the glad and grateful opening of the door 
to him wider, where his presence has al- 


ready begun its effects. The thought, | 


the wish, for communion with him is evi- 
dence of his presence below cunsciousness, 
producing that effect in consciousness, as 
if it were our own, and waiting gracious- 
ly to produce that and other of his fruits 
in us. The only constant recourse for the 
devout and willing mind is to rely upon 
him for the production of those and other 
experiences, higher up the scale, it may be, 
and no less certainly clear down the scale 
to the the last minute necessity for guid- 
ance in the Christian and daily business 
life. ‘If we live in the Spirit, in the Spir- 
it let us walk,” is the turn of the phrase in 
the NewRevision. Either way the thought 
is: we get our very. new birth and to- 
tal spiritual life through him, don’t let 
us think that we can or should walk 
about. this world, or in our lives, a single 
step not in him. That is to be like the 
unbeliever—‘‘ without God in the world.” 

It will not do for us to skip a single 
minute, any more than we would ‘‘drop 
a stitch” in a mechanical calculation, or 
miss a figure in our accounts (some are 
more important than others, units, tens, 
hundreds, etc.), or have our watches lose 
or gain time every day uncorrected. Too 
fast living, too fast working, trying to 
hurry our owe minds or others’, is like 
trying to hurry a good watch. Some- 
times the mental mechanism has been 
burried, if not by overt sin, yet by un- 
wisdom and misjudgment. Or it may 
be mind or body, or both, are subject to 
morbid conditions which impair, if they 
do not destroy, all satisfaction and health- 
ful method, even in our meditations. 
There is excessive fatigue, which does 
not readily lapse into repose; there is in- 
somnia, or such a condition of the brain 
from sickness, as that the sufferer would 
give anything if he could stop thinking. 
Now, it is a mercy, if we will understand 
it, that the believer’s relations to God 
and his good Spirit are such that he may 
simply throw himself upon the embracing 
presence, just beyond the bounds of his 
pained or self-torturing coneciousness, 
with the possibility, often the probability, 
that he will sink into unconscious repose, 
with blessed or helpful effect. And at all 
times, well or sick, weary or working, 
perplexed or peaceful, the truth at this 
point is expressed in the Scripture, ‘‘ Your 
life is hid with Christ in God”; that is, 
beyond even our own profanation in mo- 
ments of weakness or irresolution, if we 


‘really want to be his children. 


Judge Olarke of Atlanta has rendered 


a decision eustaining the prohibitionists, | 


His workings emerge in ‘ 


‘priations, thus making a total of $3, 
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Our January Meeting. 


_ The first meeting of 1886 was not as 
largely attended as we hope others of the 
year will be, less than forty ladies being 
present. It was a good meeting, 
though; those which follow cannot be 
better. - It was very pleasant to have 
Mrs. McLean, our President for so many 
years, with us again as presiding officer. 
A letter from Dr. Alden was read urg- 
ing us to add $500 to our list of appro- 
783. 
his matter was discussed by all present, 
but decision upon it was postponed. 


ATTENTION, SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREN! 


It was suggested that, if the Sunday- 
schools of the State could each be 
depended upon for Morning Star collec- 
tions, and would send them to our 
Treasurer—in that way we might be 
able to make up an additional $500. 
Co-operative mission work that would 
surely be—but why not? Many of our 
Sunday-schools are already stockholders 
in this gospel ship, and have agreed to 
give their 10 cents a share towards its 
running expenses. 
dimes will go straight into the hold of 
the Star, if sent by way of Mrs. R. E. 
Cole, Oakland. Now, to the children 
who are not ship-owners we would say: 
Helping to run the ship is next to helping 
toownit. You’ve not heard anything 
about this ship, perhaps; but it is too 
long a story to tell now. You just ask 
your Sunday-school Superintendent next 
Sunday what sort of a ship the Mofning 
Star is, in what ocean it sails, and what 
it is there for. He can tell you a won- 
derfal story about it, if he wants to. It 
may be more iateresting to you than the 
history of the faithful Recbabites. 
Among other things, he will tell you that 
the children were asked, two years ago, 
for $45,000 to build this ship. Some 
thought the children could not do it; 
but the money has kept coming in from 
all over the United States, till $47,- 
943.90 has been contributed. California 
sent $685.23 to the fund. The ship is 
at work, and doiog a grand work for 
foreign missions. But it will. take $25,- 
000 a year to support this ship and the 
Micronesian mission, of which it is a 
part. Our Woman’s Board of the Pa- 
cific is asked for $500 for this most 
worthy object. Children, will you not 
help us with your dimes? A neat an- 
nual certificate of shares will be provided 
for every shareholder, which can be had 
by application to Mrs. Cole. Your Sun- 
day-school superintendents have already 
been written to on this subject by our 
Home Secretaries, and we hope they 
will soon give you an opportunity to 
show your interest in the Morning Siar. 
Many of our Sunday-schools, during the 
last two years, have had ‘‘ Morning Star 
days,” and have enjoyed them very 
much. We.plan to publish next month 
an interesting programme for such a 
Morning Siar Day. The ship (?) which 
has already done good service on similar 
occasions in the past is still in existence, 
and can easily be obtained and used by 
any Sunday-school in the neighborhood 
of Oakland. Everything should be 
done to second the efforts making by the 
American Board to interest the children 
in the Morning Star Mission. Com- 
munications from Captain Bray and the 
Micronesian missionaries will be publish- 
ed in this column as often as possible. 
Perhaps some of you children read the 
the letters from Mr. and Mrs. Logan 
published last month. These letters 
came after a long year of silence, and 
brought word that all was well on that 
lonely island at Ruk. Think of little 
Beulah Logan, the only white child in 
all that country, sick with the fever! 
But it did not last long. She was happy 
and busy, and took great comfort in feed- 


ing and caring for the doves, the ducks, 


the chickens, the cat and dog, which they 
took to Ruk with them. When the 
family were sitting at ‘dinner one day 
they remembered tbat it was just a year 
since they left their home and parted 
from their friends in this country, and 
this cheerful little girl exclaimed, ‘*‘ What 
a short year!” It was this same little 
girl who, when she heard their new 
church bell ringing, said, ‘“‘Now we shall 
not have to be bluwn to church any 
more.” Before that they had to have a 
conch shell blown at the hour of service! 
Think of a missionary concert where the 
collection was taken up not in dollars 
and cents, but in cocoanuts! Just be 
sure, children, that whenever you see or 
hear anything about Micronesia or the 
Morning Star it will be something that 


will interest you. 


MISSIONARY LETTERS. 
Letters were read at the meeting from 


Mrs. Holbrook of Africa, and also from | 


| Miss Powers of Eastern Turkey. Much 
regret was expressed that we had not 
been able to have Miss Linda J. Rich- 
ards at the meeting. She sailed the 
week before for Japan, under commission 
from the A. B.C. F. M.* Her special 
work is to be training the Japanese 
‘women as nurses, 


TREASURER’S REPORT. 


We are pleased to see in this report 
two Morning Star items, from Lugonia 
and Gold Hill. The following is the re- 
port for the month of December, 1885: 


Received from— 


Cephas Society, First Congregational 
church, San Francisco. .......... $ 36 75 
Oregon and Washington Branch, to 
be used for Mrs. Holbrook........ 41 70 
First Congregational church, Oak- 
land, Auxiliary Society........... 120 60 
Lodi, from a few friends............ 650 © 
Lugonia Sunday-school, for running 
expenses of the missionary ship 
Sunday-school and Band of Hope at 
_ Gold Hill—New Year’s offering for 
Morning Star work.............. 2 00 
Total for month... ...... $211 05 
Cash on hand to date.............. $383 32 


| Mrs. R. E. Coreg, Treas. W. B. M. P. 
Oakland, Jan. 1, 1886. 


New Year’s Day. 


HEADQUARTERS OF CALIFORNIA W. C. T. U. 


The sun rose fair and beautiful on 
New Year’s Day, 1886, sendingits gen- 
ial rays over our fair ‘‘south land.’’ 
Among the many who received calls was 


'a committee of the California W. C. T’. 


U., who received their friends in the par- 
lors at headqmarters, 132 McAllister 


Each one of these ‘treet, San Francisco. Although it is 


less than a year since we had this home, 
we have become a permanency at thia 
place. Here several of the San Francis- 
co Unions meet. Situated opposite the 
new City Hall, where many come to 
transact business, as well as for other 
objects, the lettering on the windows, 
W.C. T. U., and the German lettera 
arrest the eye and attract the attention 
of the-many who daily pass. The par- 


lors were tastefully decorated for the oc- 


casion, and for the beautiful evergreens, 


calla lilies and flowering plants we are 
indebted to the generous kindness of 
Mrs. M. K. Blake and to Mrs. J. C. 
Ainsworth of Oakland. The New Year’s 
cards sent out by the committee to the 
various friends met with a hearty re- 
sponse. We were pleased that the 
friends of the cause we love so well 
were, in many instances, accompanied by 
their wives and daughters. Many of the 
clergymen of the city called, and the 
Chairman of the Board of Education, 
Mr. Hoyt, whose acquaintance we made 
on the occasion of the adoption by the 
Board of scientific temperance instruction 
in the public schools of San Francisco, 
was among the callers, bringing good 
wishes for the new year. Among those 
who called there was a large representa- 
tion from the German population. The 
Germano Union is exerting an excellent 
influence over the Germans, who, when 
once convinced and enlisted, are so true 
and determined. That staunch friend to 
the cause of humanity and temperance 
and to the work of the W. C.T. U., 
Dr. R. H. McDonald, and his son, R. 
H. McDonald, Jr., were among the guests, 
bringing their kind wishes for the pros- 
perity of the cause. To Dr. R. H. Me- 
Donald the W. C. T. U. of California 
owes much of its success. Ata time 
when the cause of temperance had few 
friends who were willing to endorse it, or 
to assume the responsibility of aiding in 
its advancement, this friend, ever ready 
to vindieate the right, was the first to 
give substantial aid to the W. C. T. U- 
The means which, through an industri- 
ous life, he has accumulated has been 
freely offered to the cause which needed 
assistance—in our early efforts in the of- 
fering of prizes for essays. In the public 
schools and universities he stood with 
liberal heart-and hand to meet the emer- 
gencies. The old year has gone. As 
we look over the past, thankful for the 
success which has crowned oar efforts, 
we turn confidently to the future, hoping 
for greater results in the year before us. 
Mes. H. H. Havens, 
State Cor. Sec’y W. C. T. U. 


Ww. c. T. U. 


Mr. Frank Alumbaugh was. unexpect- 
edly in our city last Sunday, and Mies 
Cayford offered him her appointment to 
address the Gospel Temperance Meeting, 
which he did. It was also favored 
with vocal solos by Miss Pritchard and 
Miss Pearl Noble. Miss Cayford and 
Captain Stewart will address the meet- 
ing next Sunday, in the same hall, cor- 
ner Sixth and Market streets, at 4 p. m. 
Good music will be provided. You are 
cordially invited. 


The British Consul at Nangchang, in 
a recent official communication, says that 
the labors of the United and Irish Presby- 
t2rian wissionaries in China indirectly 
benefit British merchants and manufact- 
urers, and that owing to them the tone 
of morality among the Chinese is percep- 
tibly improved, as well as their public 
spirit, and greater solicitude is shown 
for the welfare of the common peolpe. 
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THE Paciric: San Francisco, Cat. 


[Wepnespay, January 13, 1886. 


Literary and Kducational 


Mr. Beecher’s sermons on ‘ Evolution 
and Religion” are sold, in paper covers, 
for 50 cents. They make a book of 145 
pages. Let him who would judge the 
strong epeaker fairly read them. He 
will learn how much one may repudiate 
in the name- of theology, and retain in 
the name of fact. Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. San Francisco: A. L. Ban- 
croft & Co. 


We have received from the same 
publishing house ‘‘Hypersesthesia,” a 
novel, by Mary Cruger. The publishers 
tell us that it ‘‘might be called ‘Super- 
sensitiveness,’ although it is based on 
the ancient and simple notion of counter- 
irritation. To induce a nervous and 
suffering child to stop fretting by means 
of attracting .its attention to something 
else than itself and its ills is as old as 
the existence of nurseries; but the way 
in which Miss Cruger sets out with the 
difficulty, that all of her characters with 
whom the reader finds himself in sym- 
pathy are in some way the subjecte of 
over-sensitive susceptibilities (either of 
body, or mind, or what, for lack of a 
better word, might be called morale), 
and the mode in which she offsets the 
needs of each by some corresponding ele- 
ment that the others have the wit or the 
luck to supply, aod thus briogs about, 
at last, the blissful hygiene of happiness, 
is very apt, and shows a keen knowledge 
of human nature—perhaps especially of 
woman nature,”’ 


Shakerpeare’s tragedy of Hamlet, 
Prince of Denmark, edi:ed, with notes, 
by President Homer B. Sprague of Mills’ 
College, contains critical comments, sug- 
gestions and plans for study, specimens 
of examination papers and topics for 
essays One cannot sit down and read 
even one scene in this play, under the 
direction of this book, without wonder- 
ing how many things bis casual reading 
fails tonote. We especially like the many 
questions which are left unanswered, but 
sugges'ed for the student’s own choice 
and reflection. The accowplished author 
has, in this volume, shown the teaching 
talent which fits him so admirably for the 
place he now holds. This study in 
Hamlet is published at Chicago, by S. 
R. Winchell & Co., although we observe 


that the printing was done by Rand, 


Avery & Co., Boston; in paper covers. 
The book is sold for 45 cents. 


Henry C. McCook, D.D., is the au- 
thor of a series of popular lectures on the 
‘‘Women Friends of Jesus,’’ published 
by Forde, Howard & Hurlbert, N. Y., 
and received by us through A. L. Ban- 
croft & Co. The women considered are 
Mary, Salome, Susanna, Joanna, Mar- 
tha and Mary of Bethany, Procla, Mary 
of Cleophas, Mary Magdalene and Mary 
the mother of Mark. The reader will 
fiid these lectures carefully prepared by 
@ superior scholar, as well as a practical 
pistor, and suggestive in various direc- 
tions as to woman’s life and work. We 
are glad tosee that the author has bad 
in mind readers who are invalid, or aged, 
and that his publichers have given the 
book a clear open page, with large print. 


Sunpay-scHoon — The well- 
known Peloubet Series of Lesson Helps, 
comprising Selected Notes for 1886, by 
Rev. Ff. N. and M. A. Peloubet, Inter- 
national Question Book, parts 1, 2 and 3, 
and all the variety of quarterlies and 
lesson-leaves, are published by W. A. 
Wilde & Go , Boston, and are to be ob- 
tained in this city at 757 Market street. 
While we are eorry that the st.engih of 
our best talent in this direction cannot 
be concentrated on the Pilgrim Series, 
we do not withbold our testimony to the 
faithful labora bestowed upon this series. 


That widely read story by the late T. 
S. Arthur, probably the most widely read 
of the too numerous books of that facile 
and earnest writer, ‘‘Ten Nights in a 
Bar-Room,’’ has been reprinted in a new 
electrotype edition, by Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia. Rough scenes are pictur- 
ed in this volume, but doubtless not 
rougher than often occur in a bar-room. 


Porter & Coates have added a book, 
called ‘‘Hector’s Inheritance,’’ by Hora- 
tio Alger, Jr., to their Atlantic Series, 
and one called ‘‘Camp-Fire and Wig- 
wam”’ to their Log-Cabin Series. If the 
seenes described are as revolting as the 
pictures, we cannot think these etories 
the most wholesome food for young life. 


D. Lothrop, Boston, Maes , issue each 
month a volume in the Household Li- 
brary. ‘‘The Pettibone Name’’ is No. 1 
of this series, printed on good paper and 
in good type, for 50 cents; paper covers. 
The story itself is written in a eprightly 
style, and with both humor and pathos. 
The author is stated as Margaret Syd- 
ney. 


Recervep.—‘‘ Household Game Book,”’ 
‘¢Household Primer,’’ ‘‘Baby Primer,” 
from D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 
Johnston’s Journal. - An _ illustrated 
journal. No. 9 Murray street, New 
York. Bi-weekly, at $2a year. This 
is the seventeenth volume of a publica- 
tion which has now been enlarged and 
improved. Vick’s Illustrated Mega- 
zine for December. The ninth volume 
commences with January. The Pan- 
sy. $layear. Publiehed by D. Loth- 
rop & Co. This is a very pretty maga- 
zine. Edited by MraG R. Alden. 


It is wonderful what fatigue men will 
- bear to hunt a fox, or shoot a partridge, 


and yet they make nothing of it but call 
it sport. In like manner, many a zeal- 
ous worker for the Lord Jesus will 
preach, and teach, and laber, and call it 
his recreation, with which he fills up his 
leisure hours. There lies the grand 
secret. Make holy eervice a delight, 
and you can do any amount of it. 
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“The Wyoming Anti-Chinese Riot.”— 
Again. 


The spirit of courtesy that animated 
the reply of ‘‘J.” to my article upon 
“The Wyoming Anti-Chinese  Riot’’ 
may well be appreciated, even if regret is 
felt that one who writes so ably did so 
under cover of an initial, in a magazine 
accustomed to give the names of its con- 
tributors The reply is amiable, hope- 
ful, optimistic. It bears internal evideuce 
of being-the work of a religious teacher; 
and expresses the ideas of a considerable 
claes in the East and a smaller one bere. 
As such, and for its apparent conescien- 
tiousness, it is entitlea to respect, 
although some of its propositions are 
startling. The tenor of his article is, 
that by the laws of God and nature, the 
Anglo-Saxon race have no more right to 
the ownership aud control of the territory 
embraced in the United States than have 
the Asiatics; and, as a corollary, nu more 
right to take necessary measures to pre- 
serve here republican institutions, or 
Christian observances, than the Tartars 
have to bring and establish here imperi- 
alism and pagaa rites. He a-serts a 
higher law, in Gcod’s ordinances, by vir- 
tue of which our occupancy gives no 
right of control and development, none 
of protection from the evils of Chinese in- 
vasion. Our possession of this fair her- 
itage, watered by ovr own and our fath- 
ers’ blood, must yield to any invader, 
who looks, like Alaric, from bis inhos- 
pitable region upon our fair plains, and 
leads his swarms, if only he lead them 
covertly, to dispos-ess ue. This follows, 
because ‘‘the earth is the Lord’s, and he 
hath given it to the children of men— 
not to Protestants or Catholics, not to 
Christians or Jews, or to anbelievers, 
not to pagans orto Yankees, but to Men.’’ 
We are, therefore, were transitory ten- 
ants of this land, without right in nature 
or religion to maintain our ground, or 
guard one of the most eulightened spots 
of the great footstool from being plunged 
into the darknees and degradation of the 
worst. So far goes ‘‘J.’s’’ logic; and it 
matters not to the question of i's correct- 
nees, whether the foreboding tbat this 
may occur is well or ill founded. The, 
pagans have a righ! to occupy this coun- 
try whether we will or no, and we are 
impiously disregardful of God’s decrees, 
if we seek by law to keep them out. And 
it matters not how much our own p2ople 
may suffer; how deep the poverty en- 
tailed on the workers of our own land; 
how contagious the vices spread in our 
society; how rapidly the heathen may 
come here; how their arrogance may in- 
crease, even until they have seized upon 
all the avenues of labor, and by strikes 
ruin employers, uuless all white workmen 
are discharged; all this and more we are 
to suffer; all this we are powerless to 
avertsby a restrictive law; because it is 
the will of God that the worst of mankind 
shall have free course on the eartb, to 
trample down the prosperity and blight 
the hopes of the best. If the above are 
fair elements in the consideration of this 
great question in ‘‘J.’s'’ mind, why does 
he iguore them? Qne would be happy 
to find, in all bis article, a line which 
shows the sympathy of its able author 
for the white workers of our own coun- 
try; a response to their dezire to retain 
the means to maintain the humble, happy 
homes of the artisan and laborer which 
are a distinctive feature of this country; 
and an appreciation of the pressing fact 
that cheap labor means poverty, igno 
rance, and vice. It his ailusioaus io that 
regard are correctly understood, his sym- 
pathies are rather with the capitalist who 
‘wants labor’’; and he sees or states no 
objection to the coolie furnishing it at 
rates’that would starve a white man. 

This view of the relation of capital and 
labor is not new. Gibbon said of the Ro- 
manos: ‘‘It was more for the interest of 
the merchant or manufacturer to pur- 
chase than to hire bis workmen; and in 
the country slaves were employed as the 
cheapest and most laborious instruments 
of agriculture.” Our institutions are 
founded ona higher view of labor, and 
we expelled slavery becau:e inconsistent 
with their spirit. But the old idea of 
cheapening labor still exists in human sel- 
fishnese, and ever the fight goes on be- 
tween the worker who seeks to keep his 
head above thetide of want, and those 
who are indifferent to his fate. The 
most specious means yet found in. this 
country to depress the laborer is in this 
Chinese immigration, for it furnishes 
most of the conditions of acheap and ser- 
vile class; while objections to its influx 
are met with suggestions of inhumanity 
and irreligion. Tbe solution of a prob- 
lem long beld impoesible is thus furnish- 
ed, and the way is discovered to serve 
both God and Mammon. 

But ‘‘J.” aeks: ‘‘Have we a right to 
exclude by law?’ Yes; we have the 
right of self-defense. It was believed by 
our forefathers that we bad suc right as 
a nation. Jeff-raon exp-esely taught it 
in the Federalist. If neceseary to our 
own happiness and comfort, we have the 
same right to exclude any immigration 
that ‘J.’ has to exclude a drunkard or 
adultérer from his home. How con- 
temptible would be the condition of a 
people, which could not shield itself from 
the vices or diseases of other people by 
an effective quirantine! We derive the 
right of exclusion from the same source 
that we do that to imprison lunatics, or 
execute criminale. There is the same 
natural and divine right for every man to 
roam over the country that there is to 
roam over the earth. Yet if the defense 
of society requires that be be sbut up or 
killed, who quotes thi3 natural right for 
his exemption? Every man bas a right 
to live in the bosom of his family. If, 
from an infectious disease, the preserva- 
tion of society requires it, he is shut up 
in a pest-houee. If the moral and phys- 
ical health of a community require it, can 
it not rightfully take analogous measures 
for its security ? 

That no injustice-be dons to ‘*J.” let 
us quote him. This right to exclude 


| ‘‘does not come from the divine Author 


of all rights, for he is no respecter of per- 
sons, and geographical or political lines 
are of no consequence to the all-merciful 
Father.’’ Before that aesertion is aseent- 
ed to, it will be necessary to learn when 
God’s policy in that particular changed. 
By the reading of His word He chose the 
Jews as a peculiar people; He helped 
them destroy the Canaanites becaurce of 
the idolatry of the latter, and gave their 
country to the Jews as a perpetual inher- 
itance ‘‘to them and to their seed for- 
ever,” enjoining them to cut off all their 
heathen neighbors who should come 
within their borders to practice idolatrous 
rites. He certainly established their 
‘‘geographical lines,’’ and taught them 
to tolerate no Joss houses within them. 
His restrictive law was enforced by terri- 
ble penalties; and He evidently did not 


a vile one, or mold into grace the hea- 
then, for He would allow, under pain of 
death, neither the idolater nor’his reli- 
gion within the ‘‘geographical lines” of 
the chosen land. So Elijah elew all the 
priests of Baal, who had set up their 
worship within the same ‘‘geographical 
lines’; and his act was preceded and 
sanctioned by a miracle by the Deity, 
whom “J.” portrays as frowning upon 
our efforts to preserve bere a Christian 
civilization by excluding those who would 
overwhelm and stifle it. 

If the instance given occurred under 
the ‘‘old dispensation,’’ the ‘‘new dispen- 
sation” also declares that God is not in- 
different to geographical limits. St. 
Paul says: ‘‘Géod made of one blood all 
the nations of men to dwell upon the face 
of the earth, and bas fixed the bounds of 
their habitation.’””’ We may safely defer 
to St. Paul, and reject the newer inter- 
pretation. It does not seem very mon- 


j strous, then, to ask the Chinese to kee 


to the bounds of their habitation, fix 


As the impiety of exclusion—its defi- 
ance of God’s will, policy, and teaching 
—is ‘‘J.’s’’ principal objection, and that 
of a great many good men, to Exclusion 
Acts, it has seemed worth while to exam- 
ine the foundation of the objection; and 
herce, more space is given to it than 
otherwise would be proper. 


Self-deception is always possible where 
feeling or sentiment is involved. In this 
matter we may sincerely ask ourselves, 
Where is the right? Ia our duty to the 
millions in our own country to shield 
them from the threatened evils ? or is it 
to the barbarians whose material condi- 
tion would, undoubtedly, be bettered 
could they enjoy the plenty of this favor- 
ed land? The materials for a jadgment 
are not wanting, and the only doubt 
arises because many sincere, good men 
have apparently their sympathies engag- 
ed on the barbarian side, in the idea that 
they are wronged if kept away. Yet, it 
seems most strange that they can com- 
pare the effects of our civilization and 
what is known as that of Asia, and not 
ehudder at a mixture of these; or, what 
seems possible, a supplanting of the one 
by the other. Concede fora moment 
that the great energies of steam will, 
during the next hundred years, transport 
so many Mongoliansto America that they 
will be the great majority of its inhabit- 
ants. Will these not make our laws, 
and substitute their customs, their moral- 
ity, and their system of government for 
ours? What assurance is there worth 
consideration that they will not? How 
could such fatal results be averted? It 
is not they who are wronged by being 
kept away. Itis our children and their 
children who are wronged, if they are 
allowed to come. 


‘J .”’ further seems to hold, first, that 
there is no danger of any great influx of 
Chinese, without a restriction law; and 
second, that our Christian influence will 
obviate all difficulty, and make the Chi- 
nese a not undesirable element of our 
population. ‘‘The present great incom- 
patibility might almost disappear under 
favorable circumstances, if the pagan 
race were thoroughly molded by Chris- 
tian influence and Christian graces.” It 
is not easy to share in the implied belief, 
that the Christian influences which are 
cast about the Chinese in America will 
redeem them from paganism. There is 
more danger of their paganlzing, by their 
notorious vices, our young people of both 
sexes. Without a desire to undervalue 
the benefits of Christianity, when it is 
proposed as a solvent for this indigestible 
mass cast in our midst, its efficiency may 
be challenged. Let ‘‘J.’ take the census 
of this city, or of any American city or 
community, and ascertain the proportion 
of those who ever give any heed to reli- 
gious observances, or acknowledge the 
influence of religion in their lives. He 
must admit the proportion to be small. 
However regretable, it is so. But if, 
with a century of uorestrained religious 
teaching in the United States since the 
adoption of the Oonstitution, so few of 
our own people have been brought to ac- 
tively accept the truths of Christianity, 
with the number lessening in proportion 
to population instead of increasing, what 
promise is there of vigor to attack and 
conquer the still greater obstacle to its 
universality presented by imported and 
encrusted paganism? He must be a 
narrow observer of the current of human 
thought, who does not see that science is 
pantheistic; that Spencer and Tyndall 
are getting to have more followers than 
Wesley and Calvin; that Ingersoll has 
larger audiences and leaves deeper effects 
than Beecher or Talmage; that novels 
are read with more avidity than sermons; 
that Sunday excursions are more attract- 
ive than churches. The tendency of the 
age is materialistic, despite all efforts of 
the churches to render it emotional and 
Spiritualistic; nor is the wish here father 
to the thought. 

But the success of the Christian relig- 
ion in ‘*molding’’ the mass of pagan- 
ism in San Francisco during the past 
thirty-five years has not been so striking 
as to warrant ‘‘J.’s” anticipations. 


Chinatown has presented an invincible 


resistance to the well- meant efforts of the 


have confidence in a pure religion to expel 


for them by supreme decree. ; 


church to redeem it from its abomina- 
tions. I think ‘‘J.’’ must admit that 
paganism can show more trophies in 
white opiam fiends than Christianity can 
in converted pagans. If the balance is 
in favor of our better faith, it is lament- 
ably small, and chills any hope that the 
future will see “the pagan race thorough- 
ly molded by Christian influences and 
Christian graces.”’ 

Sir Henry Sumner Maine, in his lee- 
tures on the “History of Institutions,” 
shows, with great ability and research, 
that the Western uations have succeeded 
in the course of ages in steadily enlarg- 
ing personal independence, and breaking 
up the despotism of groups over the mem- 
bers composing them; while the Eastern 
nations are not only contented under pri- 
mal tyrannies, but their laws and cus- 
toms have, even when originally compar- 
atively enlightened, been undergoing, in 
the course of centuries, deterioration in 
the direction of enslavement, until indi- 
vidual liberty is unknown and even un- 
desired. There must be something in 
the genius of the two races to account for 
this divergence; and something more 
than converting a Mongolian to Christian- 
ity is needed to make him a desirable 
citizen. 

Yet there is a precious influence from 
the Christian religion, result it from tra- 
dition or from present conviction, or both, 
that enlightens our laws, modifies our 
civilization, and purifies our thought and 
manners. This is worth preserving on 
this continent, even if itscause has weak- 
ened as a propaganding force. To pre- 
serve it, the influx of Mongolians is dep- 
recated. 

The parallel which ‘‘J.” draws between 
the sentiments of the Eastern opponents 
of Chinese restriction and those of the 
opponents of slavery, is not well consid- 
ered. Senator Hoar and his confreres 
have no clearer right to the distinction of 
being early or late opponents of slavery 
than many of those who oppose this Chi- 
uese invasion; and therefore, the pre- 
sumption is not ‘‘so far in their favor.”’ 
Those who oppose lawful resistance to the 
incoming of Chinese are consistent with 
old ideas in favor of free labor, while 
Senator Hoar and ‘‘J.” are not. It is 
difficult to reason with one who repeats 
the oft-refuted statement that the Chi- 
nese laborers come here as free emigrants, 
In the volume of testimony taken by the 
Congressional Commission, which lies be- 
fore me, the fact is demonstrated_that 
the Chinese affected by the exclusion 
bill are of the coolie class, and are im- 
ported like cattle by their Chinese own- 
ers. They are the slaves, whose influx 


is deprecated largely because they are 


such, and because they remain such here, 
and degrade free labor by their competi- 
tion. Senator Hoar and his Eastern co- 
agitators, to whom ‘‘J.’’ alludes, are in- 
sisting on the right of Chinese to import 
and. work their slaves here. We deny 
the right, and insist upon exclusion. As 
the writer ‘‘was right on the question of 
human freedom then,” so he now con- 
tends for the discontinuance of this new 
slave trade, which is absorbing all em- 
ployment, and, by its competition, turn- 
ing our white people into ‘‘poor white 
trash.” The writer repels tbe intima- 
tion, however courteously put forth, that 
be is in any degree false to the love of 
liberty and humanity, which was his in- 
spiration in early manhood. Those who 
clamor to break down all restrictive laws 
against the Chinese, on the ground that 
they are ugjust and inbuman, will yet 
shed tears of blood, if their efforts suc- 
ceed, over a ruined republic and pros- 
trated liberty and religion. 

finds ‘‘fearful threatening’’ evils 
in the immigration from some European 
States. Can that be so? If they exist, 
will not our Christian teaching overcome 
these evils, and deck the immigrants 
with ‘‘Christian graces’? Besides, why 
urge such considerations, if the right of 
free immigration is given to all men? 
Is it not irrelevant to the argument, 
whether some immigrants are or are not 
vile or dangerous, if we have no right to 
protect our country from their ioflux ? 
Oaly in the event of the existence of 
such right, is it worth while to discuss 
itsexercise. Believing in the right, we 
ask its application to Chinese coolies, 
The issue is not changed, when ‘‘J.’’ in- 
sists that dangers exiet from other immi- 
gration. If there are such fearful dan- 
gers ahead, and he sees them, he ought 
to arouse his countrymen to resist them, 
and not deny all right of self-defense 
against such calamities. 

The desire of the opponents of a re- 
strictive law is, according to ‘‘J.,” that 
‘‘no wrong be done to humanity, and 
that the reciprocity of nations be respect- 
ed.’’ These are amiable motives, and 
worthy of all reepect, if in the word hu- 
manity is also embraced those of our own 
race and religion, whose homes and civ- 
ilization are imperiled, and if the govern- 
ment sees that no wrong is done to them 
in the application of these maxims. But 
if ‘‘J.”’ means by the “reciprocity of na- 
tions’’ that by international law the con- 
sent of government is not necessary to ex- 
patriation, or to the residence of aliens, 
his law is as open to criticism as his the- 
ology. It is only within fifteen years 
that any European nation has assented to 
the@loctrine that its citizens can expatri- 
ate themselves, and several have not yet 
agreed to it; while one finds its inconven- 
ience so great that it watches for ap op- 
portunity to retract its assent. There is 
no European power that does not claim, 
and exercise more or less frequently, the 
right to exclude obnoxious visitors. China 
gave, at the mouth of British cannon, a 
grudging assent to the residence (not cit- 
izenship) of foreigners, in a few sea-poris; 
but the life of a foreigner iu these is only 
safe because his own government protects 
it; and that safeguard grows less the 
farther he ventures away from the range 
that can be swept by foreiga cannon. The 
United States exercise, more or leas fi'- 
fully, thia right in reference to immigrat- 
ing Mormons, the objection to whom is 
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THE PACIFIC 
Theological Seminary 


REV. J. A. BENTON, D.D., 
REV. G. MOOAR, D.D., 


REY. I. E. DWINELL, D.D., 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton or Pror. G. Mooar, Oak- 
land, Cal. 

The usual facilities are granted without 


charge. 


The Harmon Seminary, 


BERKELEY, CAL. 


A Boarding and Day School fo 
Young Ladies. 


The HARMON SEMINARY receives girls 
of all ages; the instruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY is first-class 
in all respects, and combines the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The next term will begin July 31, 1885. 

For catalogues or other information, address 


MISSES HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., 8. F. 
p-Jne7-tf 


Hopkins Academy 


OAKLAND, CAL., 


REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - - PRINCIPAL, 


Academic and Preparatory Departments. 
Send for Catalogue to 
H. E. JEWETT, Principal. 


Sierra Normal College. 
AUBURN, CALIFORNIA. 


PRACTICAL IN CouRsES OF Stupy; NORMAL IN 
MetTHopDs or TEACHING. 


Full Business Course (six months)..... $35 00 
Gcod Board (per week) ................ 4 00 


0S Auburn is one of the noted health re- 
sorts on this Coast. For catalogue address 
Martin L. Fries, Secretary. 
M. W. Ward, President. 


HOME SEMINARY. 


(Incorporated, 1881.) 


San Jose, Cal. 
WILL REOPEN AUGUST 10rn, 1885, 


FACULTY : 

Mrs. M. 8. Oastleman, Principal; Miss Lu 
A. Winston, Associate Principal; Rev. C. W. 
Hill, Rhetoric; Miss H. Babb, Art; Miss E. Mil- 
ler, F.ench and German Conversation; Pro- 
fessor Autsman, Music; Rev. H. C. Minton, 
Bible Studies. 

For information apply to M. 8. Castleman, 
San Jose. 


MILLS SEMINARY & COLLEGE 


. -WILL.... 
. Reopen Wednesday, Jan. 6, 1886. 


0S For circulars apply to the President, 
Homer B. Sprague, or Mrs. OC. T. Mills, Mills 
Semivary P. O., Alameda County, Cal. The 
Course of Study remains unchanged. 


30 Candidates for Mills College. 


At a late meeting of the Trustees the follow- 
ing proposition of Presi¢ent Sprague was 
unanimously adopted: “The sum of $700.00 
contributed for the purpose by friends of the 
institution, will be divided equally among those 
candidates who shall pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination and be admitted to the Freshman Class 
during the month of July 1886.’’ oa 


Field Seminary | 


THE HOME SCHOOL 


1825 TELEGRAPH AVE., OAKLAND. 


HIS School gives thorough instruction in 
foundation studies. Admits special stu- 
dents to any department. Prepares for the 
State University and Eastern colleges. The 
next term will begin on Wednesday, January 
6, 1886. Address 
MISS L. TRACY. 


MRS. D. H. HOLMES, 


LATE OF NEW YORK, 
No. 14 Post St., bet. Kearny & Mont’y, 


OTIFIES THE LADIES OF SAN FRAN- 
cisco and vicinity that she is now exhib- 
iting all the latest ideas in i 


CHOICE MILLINERY. 


Also executes orders for work, in most ap- 
proved designs and fabrics, promptly. Mrs. 
Holmes pays special attention to mourning 
millinery. A call solicited. 


0S" SarTisFacTion GUARANTEED. 


COMMERCIAL 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 
i9 “CALIFORNIA STREET 
(Sa’e Depesit Building. 
San 
PITAL FULLY PAID,........ $200,000 00 


TOTAL ASSETS, DEC. 381 1884...$443,381 05 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGAN- 
IZATION 


CHAS. A. LATON, 
Sect’y. 


JOHN H. WISE, 
Pres'’t. 


ut Imported Birthday Ca 
to any baby whose mother wil coal en the 
names of two or more other babies, and their 
parents’ addresses. Also a handsome Dia- 
mond Dye Sample Card to the mother and 
. much valuable’ information. Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


— 60 Fancy Pictures, and 25 ele- 
- gent Cards in Gilt Edge, Silk 
w iringe, Hidden Name, &e., 1 
Songster, 1 $50 Prize Puzzie. and 

8 parlor cames, all for 10 cls. Game of Authors 10 cts, 

IVY CARD CO., Clintonvilie Conn. 

| 150 CAkDs, in new styles, Embossed, Hidden 
name, Gold Edge, Transparent, &c., &c., of 

latest designs and lowest prices. 50 samples with 


oameon l0cts, Topp Carp Co., Clintonville, Conn. 


954,247 44° 


Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering 
Shrubs, Plants, Bulbs, Etc. 
Grape Vines, 
Mulberry and Grape 
Cuttings, Etc., Etc. 


0G" Seed and Tree Catalogue published sep- 
arately, and sent on application. 


R. J, TRUMBULL & CO, 
419 & 421 SANSOME BT., 8. F. 


RUBBER HOSE 


Garden Hose 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
-The Very Cheapest and Very Best 
THE CELEBRATED 


MALTESE CROSS HOSE 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 
15 First St., near Market Street, San Franciseo 
july13-tf 


0. HERRMANN FRANK VEEN 


C. HERRMANN & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers of 
FEF I N E 


HATS CAPS 
332-336 KEARNY STREET, 


Bet. Bose & Prive 8Ts. - 


LARGEST STOCK ON THIS COAST 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES 


San FRANcrIsco 


OG" Branch Store, ‘‘The Colonnade,” at 
1212-1214 Market St., above Taylor. 


Pacific” 
Purchasing Agency. 


For the purpose of facilitating communieation 
between the readers of THe Pactrio and its ads 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; alse, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these services 
are offered gratuitously, all letters must be ac- 
companied with stamp for return answer. 
Orders should be explicit, stating how articles 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO, 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 


Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter and Post 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, UAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 


GOODS RECEIVED ON OONSIGNMENT 


0S” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY 


EsTaBLIsHED 1856, 
Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manila Rope, sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 
Hay Rope. 
Whale Line. Ete. 


Tupss & Co, 


Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street 
Facrorny at THe Porreno. 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Importers and Dealers in 


BOOK, NEWS, 
WRITING AND 
WRAPPING 


CARD STOCK, STRAW and 
BINDERS’ BOARD, ETO. 


Manufacturers of _ Machine-made Paper 
ags. 
512 to 516 Sacramento and 519 Com- 
mercial Sts,, San Francisco. 


Established in 8. F. for Fifleen Years 
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Tue Paciric: SAN FRANCISCO, 


Géine Ciréle. 


ADVENT SONG. 
Thou art coming, U our Saviour! 
Thon art coming, O our King, 
In thy b-auty all resplendent, 
In thy glory all trancendant! 
Well may we rejoice and sing! 
Coming! In the opening east 
Herald brightness slowly swells. 
Coming! O my glorious Priest, 
Hea¥ we not thy golden bells? 


Thou art coming! thou art coming! 
We shall meet thee on thy way! 
We shall see thee, we shall show thee; 
We shall bless thee, we shall know thee! 
All, our hearts could never say! 
What an anthem that will be, 
Ringing out our love to thee, 
Pouring out our rapture sweet 
At thine all-glorious feet! 


Thou art coming! At thy table 
We are witnesses for this, 
While remembering hearts thou meetest, 
In communion clearest, sweetest, 
Earnest of our coming bliss, 
Showing not thy death alone, 
And thy love exceeding great, . 
But thy coming and thy throne; 
And for which we long and wait. 


Thou art coming; we are waiting, 
With a hope that cannot fail; 
Asking not the day or hour; 
Resting on thy word of power; 
Auchored safe within the vail. 
Time appointed may be long, 
But the visions must be sure; 
Certainty shall make us strong; 
Joyful patience can endure. 


Ob, the joy to see thee reign— 
Thee, our own beloved Lord! 
Every tongue thy name confessing; 
Worship, honor, glory, blessing, 
Brought to thee with one accord! 
Thee, our Master and our Friend, 
Vindicated and enthroned! 
Unto earth’s remotest end 
Glorified, adored and owned. 
—Frances R. Havergal. 


— 


Eating Righteously. 


The command ‘‘whether we eat or 
drink, or whatsoever we do, do all to 
the glory of God,” may well be heeded 
by all buman beinge, and preached from 
by every pastor. It seems a kind of or- 
namental passage, rarely commanding 
much attention, particularly so far as 
eating and drinking are concerned—nev- 
er preached from, so far as the writer is 
informed. Has it any significance, any 
obligatory element, anything to do with 
a Christian life? It is a sad fact that the 
major part of mankind consult the taste, 
are controlled by sensual gratification, 
animal indulgence, not often asking or 
caring what the remote effects may be, 
whether their food is wholesome or other- 
wise. When a vitiated taste demands 
certain articles of food—remembering that 
a natural appetite is satiefied with plain 
ana wholesome food, such as will afford 
the most health and strength—and we 
yield to this unvatural demand, we have 
no right, or are not conristent, if we con- 
demn the drunkard and the tobacco user 
for tollowing their depraved appetites, 
both being controlled by the same influ- 
ence, having the same motive, that of 
gratifying a low and carnal appetite. 

Negatively, we are not ‘‘eating to the 
glory uf God’’ when we select an article 
of food which we know to be so difficult 
of digestion that its use will certainly 
have dyepeptic tendencies, so debilitating 
the stomach that it must, at some time, 
fail to digest ordinary food, which, there- 
fore, must fail to afford us the natural 
nourishment. We disregard this com- 
mand when we eat that which we know, 
in the past, bas uniformly ‘‘dieagreed”’ 
with us, producing more or less discum- 
fori, not to say sickness, which bas tem- 
porarily compelled us to stop work, thus 
impairing our usefulness. He sins 
against the great Author of that com- 
mand who diseards what he knows has 
proved tavorable in the past, eating what 
he knows bas caused sickness; taking 
him from his labor, taxing others with 
the care of him, simply to gratify a mor- 
bid appetite for a few minutes, losing as 
many days of valuable time, which he 
has a right to spend only in useful em- 
ployments, in doing good in the world, 
thus honoring the Creator—simply to 
gratify the animal in our nature, when 
God has given us a mind and soul to care 
for and develop. 

He is a sinner whe drinks whisky, in- 
stead of water, the water meeting every 
want of our body, the most effectually 
assuaging thirst, while the whisky aggra- 
vates such thirst, deranges digestion— 
increases the natural time required—im- 
pairs and diminishes the appetite, wastes 
power and animal heat, retards the es- 
cape of waste portions of the body, so 
affects the blood that it cannot be purified 
by the air, naturally, to the ordinary ex- 
tent. Heis also a sinner who drinks 
strong coffee, when he knows that it pro- 
duces ‘‘biliousness,’’ headaches, de- 
ranges the liver, so stimulating the whole 
System as to produce a debilitating re- 
action, shortening the term of human 
life. He is, alike, a sinner (or she) who 
drinks tea of the same strength, when it 
uniformly produces, or aggravates, neu- 
ralgia, causing untold suffering, with a 
loss of time, both of the sinning victim 
and of attendants. Such eating and 
drinking have not the remotest relation 
to the ‘‘glory of God,”’ but are iotimate- 
ly connected with the animal nature, in 
no sense guided or controlled by the 
higher natures, the mind, judgment, the 
soul and the conscience. It is ordinarily 
safe to allow the teachings of an enlight- 
ened judgment, and the dictates of an 
equally enlightened conscience, seeking 
divine aid.— A Physician. 


Serving a Warrant on Lost Mountain. 


From Joel Chandler Harris’s bhumor- 
ous aud dramatic story ‘*Trouble on Lost 
Monntain,” in the January Century, we 
take this characteristic incident of mount- 
ain life in northern Georgia: ‘‘Oa one 
occasion shortly after the war, Abe had 
gone to the little county town on business, 
and had been vexed into laying rough 
hands on one of the promineat citizens, 
who was a trifle under the influence of 


liquor. A warrant was issued, and Dave 
McLendon, the sheriff of the county, a 
siumpy litle man, whore boldness and 


prudence made him the terror of crimi-- 


nals, was sent to serve it. Abe, who 
was on the lookout for some such viei'a- 
tion, saw him coming, and prepared bim- 
self. He stood in the doorway, with his 
rifle flung carelessly across his left arm. 

‘**Hold up thar, Dave!’ he cried, as 
the lattercame up. The sheriff, know- 
iug bis man, halted, 

‘‘*T hate to fling away my manners, 
Dave,’ he went on, ‘but folks is gittin’ 
mighty funny these days. A man’s ob- 
leeged to s’arch bis best frien’s ’fcre be 
kin fiad out the’r which aways. Dave, 
what sort of a docyment is you got ag’in’ 
me? 

‘**] gota warrant, Abe,’ said the sher- 
iff pleaeantly. 

***Well, Dave, hit won’t fetch me,’ 
said Abe. 

*** Q, yes!’ said the sheriff. ‘Yes it 
will, Abe. I bin a-usin’ these kind er 
warrants a mighty long time, an’ they 
fetches a feller every whack.’ 3 

“Now, tell you what, Dave,’ said 
Abe, patting his rifle, ‘I got a docyment 
here that'll fetch you a blame sight 
quicker’n your docyment’ll fetch me; an’ 
1 tell you right now, plain an’ flat, I 
hain’t a-gwine to be drug roun’ an’ slap- 
ed in jail.’ 

‘*The sheriff leaned carelessly against 
the rail fence in the attitude of a man 
who is willing to argue an interesting 
question. 

***Well, I tell you bow I feel about it, 
Abe,’ said the sheriff, speaking very 
slowly. ‘Yon kin shoot me, but you 
can’t shoot the law. Bang away at me, 
an’ thar’s another warrant after you. 
This yer one what I’m already got don’t 
amount to shucks, so you better fling on 
your coat, saddle your horse, an’ go 
right along wi’ me thes ez neighborly ez 
you please.’ 

** ‘Dave,’ said Abe, ‘if you come in 
that gate you er a goner.’ 

*¢*Well, Abe,’ the sheriff replied, ‘I 
‘lowed you'd kick; | know what human 
natur’ on there hills is, an’ so I thes axed 
some er the boys to come along. They 
are right down thar in the holler. They 
hain’t got no mo’ idea what I come fer’n 
the man in the moon; yit they’d make a 
mighty peart posee. Téoby shore, a 
great big man like you ain’t afeard fer 
ter face a little bit er law.’ 

‘tAbe Hightower hesitated a moment, 
and then went into the house. Ina few 
minutes he issued forth and went out to 
the gate where the sheriff was. The 
faces of the two men were a study. Neith- 
er betrayed any emotion nor alluded to 
the warrant. The sheriff asked after the 
‘carp,’ and Abe told him it was ‘middlin’ 
peart, and asked him to go into the 
bouse and make himself at home until 
the horse could be saddled. After a 
while the two rode away. Unce during 
the ride Abe said: 

mighty glad it wa’n’t that feller 
what run agi’n you last fall, Dave.’ 

*Why?’ asked the sheriff. 

I’d plugged him, certain an’ 
shore,’ said Abe. 

***Well,’ said the sheriff, laughing, ‘I 
wuz a-wishin’ mighty bard thes about 
that time that the t’other feller bad got 
lected.” ’ 


Why Meissonier is not Wealthy. 


Meiesonier is heavily in debt to his 
agent, M. Petit, and probably will remain 
so to the last day of his life. His studio 
is crowded with unfinished pictures—i.e., 
the master so considers them—which if 
sold even at auction would make him 
rich ‘tbeyond the dreame of averice.” 
But he is extremely fastidious, and in 
more than one instance, after receiving 
enormous payments in advance on com- 
missions to be executed, he has failed to 
to finish, within a reasonable time, the 
picture ordered, and has had to pay back 
the money. One notable case of the 
kind was that of the famous ‘'180” in 
the A. T. Stewart gallery. The painting 
was ordered for the famous collection of 
Sir Richard Wallace; the-price was to be 
200,000 francs, and 100,000 francs was 
paid down. Years went by and the pic- 
ture was not finished. At Jast Sir Rich- 
ard told M. Petit that he did not want 
the picture, and desired to have his mon- 
ey returned to him. Meissonier agreed 
to this and it was-done. 
ward, the paintiog was finished. Then 
M. Petit telegraphed to Mr. Stewart that 
he could secure it for him for 300,000 
francs, but he must reply at omce by ca- 
ble. Afraid that the treasure might be 
lost to him, the merchant priace prompi- 
ly telegraphed his aequieacence. What 
share of this big sum went to Meiseonier, 
it would be rather interesting to know. 

But it is not only that Meissonier will 
take his own time to paint his pictures, 
and that most of them he cannot live long 
enough to finish, that keeps him poor. 
With his friends he is the most good- 
natured and generous of men. I have 
heard that, at one time, when he had 
just received a commission for a picture 
for 50,000 franca, and needed the mon- 
ey, De Beaumont, with whom he is very 
intimate, was interested in an illustrated 
work on old arms and armor, and spoke 
of it tothe master. ‘‘I will paint you 
something for it,” exclaimed Meissonier, 
and forthwith he hired a model, costum- 
ed him, posed him picturesquely as a 
medizeval swordsman, and presented the 
picture to his friend. When he was 
overrun with commissions, he told Dumas 
he would like to paint his portrait. ‘‘I’ll 
give you the picture,” he said, ‘‘and 
you shall bequeath it to the nation.’’ 
No time was lost in putting the project 
into effect, and the picture, I have been 
assured, will be found so willed when 
Dumas shall be no more.—‘‘ Montezuma” 
in the Art Amateur. 


The United States Supreme Court has 
decided that the lowa railroads cannot 
be compelled to carry liquor, as common 
carriers have no right to violate the laws 
of the State. 


Not-tong after- | 


General Grant as a Cadet. 


It appears that the greatnees of General 
Grant was predicted in his boyhood, in 
spite of the current opinion that he gave 
uo early promise of what he became. In 
the December issue of the North Ameri- 
can Review, General J. B. Fry, in an 
durticle entitled, ‘‘An Acquaintance with 
Grant,’’ makes the followiog interesting 
and picturesque statement: | 

Oue s#fiernoon in June, 1843, while I 
was at West Point, a candidate for ad- 
mission to the Military Academy, I wan- 
dered into thé ridivg-hall, where the 
members of the graduating class were 
going through their final mounted exer- 
cises before Major Richard Delatield, the 
distivuguished engineer, then superinten- 
dent, the Academic Board, and a large 
assemblage of spectators. When the re- 
gular services were completed, the class, 
still mounted, was formed in line through 
the center of the hall, the riding-master 
placed the leaping-bar higher than a 
mao’s head, and called out “Cadet Grant!” 
A clean-faced, slender, blue-eyed young 
fellow, weighing about 120 pounds, 
dashed from the ranks on a_powerful- 
ly built chestnut- sorrel horse, and 
galloped down the opposite side of the 
hall. As he turned at the farther end 
and came into the straight stretch across 
which the bar was placed, the horse in- 
creas2d his pace, and, measuring his 
strides for the great leap before him, 
bounded into the air and cleared the bar, 
carrying his rider as if man and beast 
had been welded together. The specta- 
tors wers breathless! ‘‘Very well _done, 
sir!’’ growled ‘‘old Herchberger,’’ the 
riding master, and the clases was dismiss- 
ed and disappeared; but ‘‘Cadet Grant” 
remained a living image in my memory. 
A few months before graduation, one of 
Grant’s classmates, James A. Hardie, 
said to his friend and instructor, ‘‘ Well, 
sir, if a great emergency arises in this 
country during our lifetime, Sam: Grant 
will be the man to meetit.” If 1 had 
heard Hardie's prediction I doubt not I 
should have believed in it, for 1 thought 
the young who could perform the feat of 
horsemanship I had witnessed, and wore 


a sword, could do anything. 


“ 


_ “Be Ye Thankful.” 


In the course of wy visiting, I called, 
one day, on a poor old man whom I bad 
known for many years. 

After a few geveral remarks he said, 
‘*Will you be offended if .1 invite you to 
take tea with me? ‘Tis very little | have, 
but you are quite welcome to share it, 
and God, who feeds the sparrows, will 
send more when this is gone. I have 


nees, and my faith is stronge every day; 
my bread shall be given, and my water 
shall be sure.” 

Thanking him for his invitation, I drew 
an old chair to the table. 

Then the old man, rising up, said, 
‘Let us ask God’s blessing;” and, with 
a devout look to heaven, he prayed: 

‘*My blessed Jesus, bless what we are 
about to receive.” 

Handing a plate of dry toast crusts, 
sent him from a neighbour’s kitchen, he 
remarked, ‘‘They are all good and clean; 
take some.” 

In a few moments he again stood up, 
holding an old earthen teapot, and repeat- 
ed the same petition: 

‘*Bless, O Lord, what we are about to 
receive.” 

He then poured out a cup for me, but 
I said, ‘‘It’s too strong for me, and I 
wonder you can afford so much tea.” 

Smiling, he replied, ‘‘ Bless you, it will 
not hurt you; it’s only coloured with burnt 
crust, and nicely seasoned with a few 
cloves and a little ealt.”’ 

When I looked at this old man of 
eighty-seven winters, so greatful’ for 
such thiogs, I felt condemned that I had 
not been more thankful to God for all His 
mercies vouchsafed to me and mine.— 
Selected. 


Resolations for 1886. 


I hereby solemnly covenant, as God 
shall help me— 

Never to neglect my morning and 
evening devotions. 

Always to speak kindly to every per- 
son with whom I am associated. 

Always to speak well, and never ill, of 
any absent person. 

To endeavor to lead at least one persoa 
to the Saviour during the present year. 

To strive to attend one devotional 
meeting duriag the week. 

My dear young friends: The New 
year is one of the times when we should 


vows. 

Will you ¢ut out these rezolutions; or, 
better still, copy them and sign your 
names to them, and place them ia your 
Bibles and endeavor to keep them all the 
year through? 

If at any time you should fail, remem- 
ber you have an advocate with the Fath- 
er. Ask Jesus to forgive you, and begin 
again. ‘Then shall the New Year prove 
to you— 

“Another year of progress, another year of 
praise, 

wig 8 year of proving His presence all the 
ays; 

Another year of service, of witness for His 
ove; 

Another year of training for holier work 
above.” —Sel, 


Corn in the Jail. 


The Lever of Chico says: ‘There is 
a parish in Louisiana where prohibition 
is enforced, and they use the jail for 
etoring corn. Better store the corn in the 
jail and let men be free than convert it 
into whisky and store the whisky in the 
men, and the men with the whisky in 
the jail. It is mach more economical to 
store only the one article in the jail at 
a time.” | 


The Evangelist suggeets that not only 
the ‘‘Week of Prayer,’’ but the whole 
month of January, be observed as a sea- 


| son for special prayer and praise. 


bad some long experience of His faithful- | 


gird on our armor afresh and renew our. 


> 


Giye the Choicest Things to Jesus. | 


It is said in the Inspired Record tbat | 


when the Magi, or wise men from the 
Kast, came where the “infant Redeemer 
was laid,” they opened their treasures, 
and ‘‘presented unto him gifts—gold, 
frankincense and myrrh.’’ That is, they 
offered unto the manifested Messiah the 
most valuable and the most precious 
things which they possessed. In one 
word, then, this presentation to him who 
was born King of the Jews, of gold, 
frankincense and myrrh, was an acknowl 

edgment on the part of the Magi that he, 
into whcse presence the light of a jour- 
neving star had mysteriously guided 
their steps, was entitled to their homage, 
service and affection—was entitled to 
their most tenderly loved treasures; and 
that unto him tribute must be paid, feal- 
ty avowed, and incense offered. In like 
manner it is onr privilege to give our 
best things to Jesus. Our gold and in- 
cense can be brought gladly to hia altars. 
Our time, talents, possessions, influence, 
reputation, capacity for service and suf- 
fering, may all be rendered to our royal 
Master. Such an offering is demanded 
at our hands. 


Our Lord deserves this grand recog- 
nition. He is the Prince of peace and 
the Lord of life. His wisdom is infinite, 
his goodness is inexhaustible, his love 
and mercy boundless and free. He isa 
most princely Prince, and a most loving 
Lover. All his garments smell of myrrh 
and cassia out of the ivory palaces. He 
has shown his favor to us. He has lov- 
ed us with a great love, and ransomed 
us with a great price. For us he left 
the glory he had with the Father before 
the world was. He was rich, yet for 
our sakes he became poor. He bore our 
sins in his body on the cross. He tri- 
umphed over death and hell in behalf of 
our imperiled souls. He is our Medi- 
ator, our loving Intereessor before the 
throne. Can we recall what he is and 
what he has done for us, and not render 
unto him our best thoughts, our fullest 
energies, our purest affections, our choic- 
est possessions, our tenderest relations, 
our grandest consecration of purpose and 
our most comprehensive devotion of life, 
with all its powers and possibilities? Can 
we do too much for such a Saviour? Can 
we deny ourselves too rigidly for bim 
who was made io the likeness of sinful 
flesh, and endured the agonies of Cal- 
vary for us? Can we render too precious 
an offering to the lover'of our souls, who 
off-red his life for our redemption? Can 
we live too constantly and utterly for him 
who lives in heaven, ‘‘the prime and 
blossom” of our glorified humanity, to be 
our representative and advocate? 

Bring gold, bring incense, bring the 
heart’s best offering to Jesus. Give life, 
love, friends and fortune to him. Learn 
to employ the mind for him. Thiok of 
his cause and its necessities. Ask your- 
self, ‘‘ How can I‘do more for him? How 
can-I deny myself more fully, and econ- 
omize more closely, that [ may give 
more to his cause? How can I lead men, 


| whose eyes are closed and whose ears are 


stopped, to discern his beauty and to 
listen to that voice whose music makes 
the melody of the heavens?” A _ heart 
full of love will long to express it. A 
life given up to a grand purpose will 
yearn for the opportunity of heroic de- 
votion. 
We owe this fulness of consecration 
to ourselves. No man is fully a man 
till he is fully the Lord’s. The treas- 
ures we withhold are moth-eaten; the 
sacrifice which we do not present on the 
divine altar becomes a stencb; the choice 
things reserved to ourselves are trans- 
muted into curses; the incense which we 
do not offer to Jesus ministers to self- 
love, vanity and idol-worship; the dis- 
loyalty and treason to heaven’s King 
produce anarchy, misery, and a dreary 
desdlation of darkness and death in the 
soul. No man is ever a gainer by any- 
thing withheld from Christ. Oo the 
contrary, tbe intellect consecrated to 
bim is henceforth a brighter intellect; 
the heart given to him is a purer and 
happier heart, and the life devoted to 
bis service is a nobler and sublimer life. 
How precious is the gold which has been 
laid on the altar! How sweet the in- 
cense, diffusing royal perfumes through 
every chamber of the soul, which has 
been breathed in prayer before the Lord! 
How delightful the poseession which is 
held and exjoyed—as belonging to Je- 
sus, sacrificed by his acceptance, and 
used for his kingdom and glory! How 
exalted the privilege of doing or suffcring 
something, in some way, for that Saviour 
who, every moment, gives us himself, 
and makes us sharers in his immortal in. 


heritance! The will grows stronger, the | 


aim higher, the life more heroic, just as 


we are able to count all things loss for 


the excellency of Jesus. Qur relations 
to others are plainer, the more complete 
and constant our consecration to Ubrist. 
—A, George, D.D. 


Curtains fur a Badly Lighted Room, 


The following advice is given by the 
Art Amateur to a correspondent who 
wants to know a cheap but effective way 
of cnrtaiving the narrow and dispropor- 
tionately high windows of a poorly light- 
ed sitting-room: ‘‘Cut off from the up- 
per part of the windows enough to make 
the height of the wiadow proportionate 
to the width, and fill in the upper part 
with J oe lattice-work, which can 
be bought very cheap at almost any of 
the Japanese stores. Below havea rath- 
er narrow brass pole with the asual brass 


rings. From this suepend ‘‘Crete” cur- | 


taine, which are transparent, but heavier 
than the similar grenadive goods called 
‘Madras.’ With a light-buff or rich 
cream-color window-shade as a back- 
ground for the lattice-work, as it will be 
if the shades are kept down a foot or two, 
you will retain more light in the room 
than you could secure by the use of any 
other kind of curtains and have an ar- 
tistic effect, at a emall expenee.” 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Sedentary hubits, mental worry, nervous 
excitement, excess or imprudence in eat- 
ing or drinking, and various other cau 
induce Constipation followed by genera 
derangement of the liver, kidneys, and 
stomach, in which the disorder of each 
organ increases the infirmity of the others. 

he immediate results are Loss of A = 
tite, Nausea, Foul Breath, Heartburn, Flat- 
ulenee, Dizziness, Sick Headaches, failure 
of physical and mental vigor, distressing 
sense of weight and fullness in the stomach, 
and increased Costiveness, all of which are 
known under one head as Dyspepsia. 

Inevery instance where this disease does 
not originate from scrofulous taint in the 
blood, AYER’sS PILLS may be confidently 
relied upon to effect acure. Those cases 
not amenable to the curative influence of 
AYER’S Pitts alone will certainly yield if 
the Pinus are aided by the powerful blood- 
purifying properties of AYER’S SARSAPA- 
RILLA. 

Dyspeptics should know that the longer 
treatment of their malady is postponed, 
the more difficult of cure it becomes. 


Ayer’s Pills 


Never fail to relieve the bowels and pro- 
mote their healthful and regular action, 
and thus cure Dyspepsia. Temporary 

alliatives all do permanent harm. The 
fitful activity into which the enfeebled 
stomach is spurred by “bitters,” and alco- 
holic stimulants, is inevitably followed 
by reaction that leaves the organ weaker 
than before. 

“Costiveness, induced by my sedentary 
habits of life, became chronic; AYER’s PILLs 
afforded me speedy relief. Their occasional use 
has since kept me all right.” HERMANN BRING- 
HOFF, Newark, N. J. 

“I was induced to try AYER’s PILLS as a 
remedy for Indigestion, Constipation, and 
Headache, from which I had long been a suf. 
ferer. I found their action easy, and obtained 

rompt relief. They have benefited me more 
oe all the medicines ever before tried.” M.V. 
Watson, 152 State St., Chicago, Ill. 

“They have entirely corrected the costive 

habit, and vastly improved my general health.” 
Rey. Francis B. HARLOWE, Aflanta, Ga. 
. "The most effective and the easiest physic | 
have ever found. One dose will quickly move 
my bowels and free my head from pain.” W.L 
PAGE, Richmond, Va. 

“A sufferer from Liver Complaint, Dys- 
pepsia, and Neuraigia for the last twenty 
years, AYER’s PILLs have benefited me more 
than any medicine I have ever taken.” P. R. 
Rogers, Needmore, Brown Co., Ind. 

“For Dyspepsia they are invaluable.” J. T. 
HAYES, Mexia, Texas. 


AYER’S PILLS, 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


AMERICAN 


ESTABLISHED 18246. 


The most popular Weekly newspaper devoted 
toscience, mechanics, engineering discoveries, in- 
ventions and patents ever published. Every num- 
ber illustrated with splendid engravings. This 
publication furnishes a most valuable encyclopedia 
of information which no person should be without. 
The popularity of the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is 
such that its circulation nearly equals that of all 
other papers of its class combined. Price. $3.%a 
year. iscount toCiubs. Sold by all newsdealers 
UNWN &CO., Publishers, No. 361 Broadway, N. Y. 


Munn & Co. have 
AT FN TS also had Thirty- 
® Eight years’ 


practice before 
he Patent Office and have prepgred 
more than One Hundred Thou- 
sand applications for patents in the 
United States and foreign cvuntries. 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copy-rights, 
Assignments, and a}! other papers for 
securing to inventors their rights in the 
United States, Canada, England, France, 
Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 
pared at short notice and on reasonableterms. 
Information as to cheer- 
fully given without charge. and-books of 
information sent free. Patents obtained 
through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 
American free. The advantage of such notice is 
well epaerptood by all persons who wish to dis- 
se of their paéents. 
MUNN & CO.. Office SCIENTIFIC . 
AMERICAN, 361 Lroadway, New York. 


PLAID SHAWL CIVEN AWAY! 


Through the failure of a large 
maufacturer of Cashmere Pattern 
Fringe Shawls, there has come into 
our hands a large consignment of 
Plaid Shawls, perfect goods, which 
BA we propose to present to the laciies 

inthe following manner: Send us 
eee 25 cents for 8 moa. subscription to 
Farm and Household, a large 

52 liustrated paper,devoted 
See tO Farm and Household topics, 
= Stories and miscellany, and 
a we will send you one of these bean- 

tiful shawls FREEby mail postpaid, 
or we will send 5 shawls and 5 sub- 


= al scriptions to one address for $1.00 
Satisfaction aranteed 
or money refunded, A-ldress 


FARM AND HOUSEHOLD, Box 49, Hartford,Con» 


STRAT 
4 4 


SEE. 
ANNUAL 

Will be mailed F REE to all applicants, and to customers of 
last without ordering it. It contains about 180 pages, 
600 illustrations, prices, accurate Sonsrtptions and valuable 
directions ior planting all varieties of VEGETABLE 
and FLOWER SEEDS, BULBS, etc. Invaluable 
to all, especially t6 Market Gardeners. Send for it. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Michigan. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


Great S ialty is growing and distributing 
OSES. cave Roses af all ces. ‘The 
Latest Novelties and Finest Tested Sorts e deliver 
Strong Pot Plants safely by mail, at all Post Offices. 
SPLENDID VARIETIES 
Your Choice, all labeled, for - 
1Gfor 82; 40 for ®5. Alsoother Varie- 
ti 2, 5, and 12 for : according to value 
e 
T DIN & CONARD CO., 
Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


CINCINNATI OUNDRYC 0 


SUCCESSORS -IN BELLS~- TO THE 


BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 


CATALOGUE WITH ISCO TESTIMONIALS 
ELLS.CHURCH.SCHOOL,FIRE ALARM 


Illustrated caialogues on application to 


JAMES LINFORTH, 
General Agent for the Pacific Coast, 


116 Front St., San Francisco. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Bells, 
CHIMES AND Peas for CHURCHES, &c. 
Send for Price and Vie. Adaress 


c 
Mention this paper. Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANOUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. 
p-15mar-lyr 


W.W.CHASE & CO. 


AT OLD £TAND, 
1912 MARKET STREET. . 


| 


San FRanoroo. 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Bible House, Astor Place, N. Y. 

Secretaries— Walter M. Barrows, D. D., Rev. 
J.B. Clark. Treasurer—Alexander H. Clapp, 
D. D. Superintendent California and Nevada— 
J. H. Warren, D. D. General Missionary 
Sonthern California—Rev, J.T. Ford. Finan- 
cial Agent—Stephen 8. Smith, office, 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 


- 66 Reade St., New York. 
Secretary—Rev. M. E. Strieby. Treasurer 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. CO. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, 8. F. . 


- QOALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 
Rev. J. K. McLean, D.D., President 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 436 Bartlett Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Kev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—H. O. Pin- 
neo, 59 Bible House, N. Y. Sec. for Cali- 
fornia, Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp St., 
San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 
Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 
Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 

E. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. Judson Smith, D.D 
Treasurer—Langdon 8. Ward. Rev. Wm. 
Kincaid, District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
Safe Deposit Building, corner California 
and Montgomery, San Francisco, Cal. 


CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 


Congregational House, Boston. 
Treasurer—E. Lawrence Barnard, Esq., 
Cong. House, Boston. Geo. P. Smith, Agent. 
Rev. Albert E. Dunning, General and 
Sunday-School Secretary. Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIATES. 

President—Stephen 8. Smith, No. 7 Mont- 
gomery avenue. Secretary and Treaseurer— 
James E. Ager, 508 Clay street, San Francisco 


NEW WEST EDUCATION COMMISSION. 
112 W. Washington St., Chicago. 


President—Rev. F. A. Noble, D.D.; Secre- 
tary—Rev. Charles R. Bliss; Treasurer— 
W.H. Hubbard, 387 LaSalle avenue, Chi- 
cago; District Secretary— Rev. A. E. Winship, 
Boston. 

BENEVOLENT ORGANIZATIONS. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, 232 Sut~ 
ter street. H.J. McCoy, Secretary. 

Young Women’s Christian Association, 539 
Howard street. Miss A. A. Healt, Superin- 
tendent. 


« 
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THE GRAND UNION HOTEL. 
Opp. Grano CENTRAL Depor, N. Y. Crry. 


()FFERS TRAVELERS and families—arriving, or 
leaving the city for business or pleasure, or to 
visit Saratoga, Long Branch, White Mountains, or 
other Summer Resorts—superior accomnfodations, 
All improvements. European plan. Over 600 ele- 
gantly furnished rooms, fitted up at an expense of 
One Million Dollars. One dollar and upwards per 
day. Richly furnished suites for families, and ele- 
gantly arranged rooms for dinner parties for ten and 
upwards. Cuisineof superior merit. The Restau- 
rant and Cafe supplied with the best, at moderate 
pr'ce. Toilet and Baggage Rooms for ladies and 
gents, where coats, valises and parcels can be left 
free. Families can live better for less money at the 
Grand Union Hotel than at any other first-class hotel 
in the city. 
Guests’ baggage taken to and from this hotel 
free, and $3 carriaye hire is saved by stupping at this 


‘PATENTS 


obtained, and all business in the U. 8. Patent 
Office, or inthe Courts, attended to for’: MOD- 
ERATE FEES. | 

We are yo a the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to officials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in your 
own state or county, address 


C. A. SNOW & CO., 


Opposite Patent Orrice, WAsHrIneTon, D. O. 
nov2-tf 


MORSE 


Photograph Gallery 


THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


$26 Market St, - San Praneiseo, 


Copying and enlarging tures in Crayon, 
Pastel, India Ink, Water chore 


Ivory Types and Sun Pearls a specialty. 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FOR.,... 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON 


401 MARKET ST.., S. F. 


0S” For sale by all hardware dealers* 
Jan1-tf 


W. Griswold 
T 


.... Has removed to .... 


1101 VAN NESS AVE., COR. GEARY 8T. 


ALEX. FLOOD, 
Carpenter & Builder. 


OFFICE AND STORE FITTING. 


80 GEARY ST., SAN FRANOISOO, OAL. 
21inoy-lyr 


Jobbing Promptly Attented to, Etc. 
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THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wepnespay, January 13, 1886. 


Pacitic, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Taxe Orrer. — Any 
person sending us $7.50, with three new 
names, shall receive four copies of THE Pa- 
ctric for one year. THE PacirFic is not 
published to make money or pay salaries, 
but solely to help on our Master’s work. If 
you are not a subscriber, send your address, 
and pay $2.50 at any time within three 
months. It will pay you and yours well, 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 13, 1886. 


Who can help speaking of climate, 
when such reports come, as last week, of 
the depths to which the mercury goes, 
and of the sweep and violence of storms, 
east of the Rocky mountains. Oar cold 
spell was upon-us here at the same time, 
and there were frosts on the surface of 
the ground, and there was thin ice; but 
the callas and the roses bloomed on, and 


_ the fuschias budded freely in the warmth 


ofthe sun. A lady said to us, when the 
telegrams told how cold it was, even in 
Texas: ‘‘How thankful Iam that my 
father had the wisdom, the enterprise, 


the courage, to transplant bis household 


to these longitudes three decades ago! 
How I wish all the circle and all the 


neighborhood had started at the same 
time !” 


We have entered the second week of 
prayer. This week is observed by the 
churches and veighborhoods that have uot 
been satisfied with the results, eo far as 
seen, of the former week; and by those 
in which hopeful signs of interest and 
purpore have appeared, which seem to 
call for continued effort and prayer, in 
some special way. There appears to be 
a good deal of expectancy here and there; 
possibly more than is justified by the 
amount of labor performed. But true 
expectancy grows out of the inward life 
of persons rather than out of their sur- 


roundings; and so some people’s expec- 


tancy is better than the on-looking of 
others, however wise, because they hope 
out of a heart great with spiritual feeling, 
and see with eyes lighted with celestial 
flame. It is the ‘‘vision and faculty di- 
vine” which all Christians need, and es. 
pecially all who minister at holy altars. 


A **Citrus Fair’’ is in progress this 
week at Sacramento, and is said to bea 
larger and handsomer success than any 
had dreamed that it could be. It ex- 
cludes the products of any but the north- 
ern and middle counties of the State. It 
is designed to show to all people, near 
and far, that all semi-tropical fruits can 
be produced in perfection and abundance, 
the entire length of the Sacramento val- 
ley, and along the foot-hills on either side 
of it, at elevations not exceeding 1,800 
feet. Our own eyes saw this demonstra- 
tiop, years ago, but on a limited scale. 
Weare glad that the faith of those who 
believed that citrus-culture was possible 
in the region noted has now turned to 
sight; and that the north will now share 
with the south (whose claims we do not 
deny) in attracting the good people who 
come this way for a Pacific outlook, a 
genial climate, a loving sun, an atmos- 


- phere with ozone in it, and a region 


bursting with promise for the great here- 
after. 


Last Friday night seems to have been 
a relatively cold night all over the conti- 
The special victims of it were at 
Oberlin, Ohio. There the ‘‘Ladies’ Hall” 
was consumed, at a late hour, by fire 
probably, by the excessive 
crowding of the fires to keep the temper- 
ature up), and the inmates were compelled 
to rush out of doors in their night-clothes, 
those on the upper floors saving nothing. 
Of course, there were houses enough at. 
band to which they could flee; and they 
could be grateful that no life was lost; 
yet it is, literally, a ‘‘shocking’’ thing, to 
be driven suddenly from sleep, through 
perils, and bare-footed, out into the frosts 
and snows of a dreadful night, though 
friendly doors are open to refugees. The 
young people have our sympathies (we 
were young when we were turned out 80, 
once), and the college also. We hope 
its many friends will build a new and su- 
perior Hall for its use, in as short a 
time as is practicable. 


The business of killing Christians in 
Tonquin and Anam by the Cochin-Chi- 
nese is becoming an intolerable outrage. 
It might be regarded, in a single instance 


or two, as a freak, or an outbreak of pas- 


sion, which could not be foreseen of hin- 
dered. But, at last advices, after a res- 
pite, and a time for sober second-thought, 


the slaughter had been renewed. Were 


the destruction limited to foreigners and 
their immediate helpers, the odiousness 
of it might seem a little relieved; but the 
tlaughter is horribly indiscriminate, and 
the killed natives are reckoned by hun- 
dreds and thousands, and outnumber the 
foreigners ten to one. The French pro- 
inert; and 
would not, at best, attempt much more 


than to defend its own people, leaving 


the natives to annihilate one another at 
their pleasure. However, in the latest 
instance reported, the French were at 
band, and followed up the assailants, 
gave them no quarter, and destroyed 
them to a man. Sucha revenge, not- 
withstanding the provocation, is of doubt- 
ful morality. Yet, it will not have been 
in resins shall have the effect to deter 
the fanatical barbarians from further at- 
tempts to annihilate their own kith and 
kin, because they have accepted the re- 
ligion brought by missionaries ‘from 
Europe. These were not Protestant 
missionaries, it is trae, but the rights and 
principles involved are just the same as 
if they had gone from any of the Protest- 
ant missionary societies of the Old World. 


It is said that a ‘‘crematory,’’ for the 
burning of the bodies of the dead, is pre- 
paring in this city, and that it will be 
ready for use in the course of a few 
weeks. We are far from liking this pro- 
cess of disposing of the remains of our 
deceased friends, and can not recommend 
it. But, we.are not disposed to con- 
demn it severely; because we can con- 
ceive of circumstances in which it might 
be desirable to resort to this method, in 
the heart of foul and feculent cities, in 
over-populated districts, and in torrid 
climates. Still, it is not the natural 
method of disposing of the dead, it is ar- 
tificial; it is not in accord with our finest 
sentiments, but rather in violation of 
them; it is not the Scriptural method, as 
there is no mention of it in connection 
with the people of God; and it is not the 
historic method, aince the practice of en- 
tombing bodies has prevailed over three- 
fourths of the globe, through all time. 
True, the Romans resorted to this 
method, largely, in the later centuries, 
and the Hindoos have practiced it for 
ages; yet how imperfectly and disgust- 
ingly it is done in India, among the poor, 
all visitors to Calcutta, in these times, 
must know. 
relative cost of disposing of the bodies of 
the dead, by the different methods, there 
can be little to choose, but that little will 
always go in favor of inhumation. For 
our part, 80 long as the bosom of the 
earth is capacious enough, and its soils 
are pure and sweet, let the forms dear 
to us be laid away where there shall re- 
main some force in the figure, that— 


‘* None but the ashes of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom from the dust.” 


The Jewish Messenger says: ‘‘Rus- 
sia is ahead of New York in one respect. 
It is actually dealing with the liquor 
question, and the 80,000 drinking places 
that are to be closed on January Ist tell 
eloquently ‘all who enter here must 
leave vodki behind.’ A kind of local- 
option system will be tolerated in the 
country districts, but city taverns will 
find their occupation gone—the sale of 
liquors being permitted only io hotel res- 
taurants and eating-houses. We hope 
that, with less bad rum sold to peasants, 
there will be more charity and genuine 
religion, and leas Russian riots.” 


The liquor question is a disturbing one 
all over the world, and becoming more 
so as the years go by. More aud more 
the world sees that the making and traf- 
fic in intoxicants, as well as the use of 
them, borders on an immorality, if it be 
not actually such. Consequently, more 
and more will there be legislation on the 
subject; and this legislation, defeated in 
one form, will take on another. 
day it may become an international 
question, and the alcohol trade, Jike the 
slave trade, come under the ban and be 
declared a sort of piracys Why do the 
socialists of the crazy sort, who believe 
in dynamite and destruction, and threaten 
to ‘‘deal damnatiow round the land” for 
wealthy and otherwise obnoxious people, 
leave their dens and haunts in the Old 
World (where wealth is stored away up 
to the eaves), and come over here with 
menaces for our rich men, who, .with a 


handful of exceptions, are favored with 


the fortunes ofa day only, and most of 
them relatively slender at that, and 
which may take wings and fly awaySany 
year? Here, now, is the Marquis -of 
Bute, ia Scotland (a pervert to the 
Roman Catholic body), who has built 
him a palace, covering an acre of ground, 
of solid Scotch granite, wrought iato: all 
sorts of artistic forms. Its halls and 
chief rooms are lined with rarest marbles, 
alabaster, carved woods and paneled 
works, and its chimney-pieces and win- 
dows are of wonderful designs and costly 
materials. It has probably cost as much 
as all the buildings on our celebrated 
**Hill” put together. It would seem 
that he and his like were the ones to re- 
ceive the distinguished consideration of 
social reformers. 


i 


Mr. Gladstone was invited to make a 
visit to America by John Jennings of 
the London News Agency. No doubt he 
would be welcomed by many thousands 
who greatly admire him for his splendid 
abilities and high character. e de- 
clines, however. He is willing to risk 
his health in a voyage to America, but 
political uncertainty has, so far, prevent- 
ed him trom making the trip. He may 
possibly be induced to visit the United 
States in the autumn, after the conclu- 


sion of the coming session of Parliament. 


In the lesser matter of the 


Some | 


A Touch of JerubbDaal. 


Few more caustic pieces of writing 
have appeared of late than the review 
printed in the current number of the 
New Englander of the recent « emoirs 
of William Lloyd Garrison. The review 
is from the pen of Rev. Leonard Wol- 
sey Bacon, and there is more Bacon than 
Wolsey inthe making of it, and more 
Leonard Wolsey. than any one beside. 
Reverence for idols is not one of our 
brother’s temptations; or, if it is, he re- 
sists the devil and it flees far from him. 
He can throw printer’s ink at any object 
with more directness of aim than Luther 
threw his ink-stand on a certain occasion. 
Dr. Bacon is a very bright writer, indeed. 
In this particular case, he has certainly 


said some things that needed to be said. | 


For of Garrison it may be said to be the 
fashion now for many men to build his 
monument and sing his praise, and these 
men’s fathers were the. ones that were 
mad enough to have killed him. He is 
lauded as the very martyr and leader of 
the anti-slavery struggle. He deserves 
the praise of devotion and zeal, but not 
of wisdom, not of wide and sustained 
power. Dr. Bacon has struck his history 
at its weak points, and struck it hard. 
But it may be said the provocation was 
strong. For they who make Garrison 
the hero and saint are compelled to say 
over, not only the just reproaches which 
he brought against good men in those 
days, but also those unjust aspersions 
which he used to deal out by the whole- 
sale. The truth of history should be 
preserved, even if any single individual 
is dropped down a little from his pedes- 
tal. We who write this little notice 
were among the admirers of Garrison in 
the days when he was mobbed. We 
were often found in the little assemblies 
where the smooth and quiet-mannered 
man spoke his unmitigated denuncia- 
tions. In our youthful ardor we could 
not restrain our measure of applause. 
We read with unflagging interest the 
Inberator. We have now not lost our 
great respect for the editor, and are glad 
to see him getting his late meed of 
praise. But let none of his friends 
paint him for more than he was, else 
some sharp and saucy little knife like 
Leonard’s will surely smite him, where 
the joints of his armor have never been 
able to protect him. | 

By the way, let us add that this is the 
week when the Presbytery with which 
Wocdland-avenue church in Philadel- 
phia is connected, takes action on the 
call that has been extendei by that 
church to Dr. Bacon to become its pas- 
tor. The call was pretty strong, but 
not unanimous. The pastor-elect has 
his own theology, and it was not over- 
much shaped when it was young by tbe 
Westminster Confession of Faith; and, 
whatever may be said of his convictions, 
he has the courage of bis independence, 
as much as if he had been bred on oat- 
meal in Scotland, or ran with the orange 
men in old Ulster. Whatever may be 
the result in the Presbytery, whatever 
he may have to contribute, will be racy. 
If our good brethren there have any lit- 
tle idole standing about, they may ex- 
pect that any morning they may wake 
and find some slight done to their little 
altars. 


The Society for the Suppression of 
Vice in this city have obtained over a 
thousand signatures to a petition to the 
Board of Supervisors asking them to 
**fix the license tax for the retail of vin- 


ous and malt liquors at $500 per annum, 


and for the retail of vinous, malt and 
spirituous liquors at $1,000 per annum.’’ 
Last Monday night the petition was pre- 
sented, and referred to the Committee of 
the Whole. The signers of this petition 
are among our best citizens of nearly all 
classes, sects and parties. The feeling 
is very general and very strong thai 
something must be done to limit the 
dreadful business of liquor-selliug. The 
churches and temperance organizations 
are doing much, but still the number of 
saloons increases. Probibition in this 
city is a good not soon to be realized. 
High license is the only movement 
which very large numbers of our cosmo- 
politan population will now support. 
We have strong hopes that this present 
movement will cause our Supervisors to 
make a high-license order. 
have over three thousand ‘saloons, which 
sell all they can, with a license each of 
less than $100 per annum. It is certain 
that this Board must pay some attention 
to this strong appeal. The Society for 
the Suppression of Vice is doing a good 
and legitimate work by giving attention 
to the liquor traffic. Los Angeles, Port- 
land, and many other places, are trying 
the high-license remedy with some euc- 
cess. Sacramento and other smaller 
places are moving strongly to the same 
end. But the evil is terrible, and the 
money and men enlisted in the business 
make it hard to cope with it. 


Contrary to our wishes and expecta- 
tions, the Supervisors of this city, last 
Monday night, refused to pass the order 
stopping the sandlot Sunday meetings 
near the new City Hall. Their continu- 
ance has been advocated during the past 
week by so-called respectable newspapers 


among us. Eight Supervisors, against 


four, sided with these papers, and so this 
unmitigated nuisance and sin is to be eon- 
tinued, 


Now we. 


Positive Qualities of Character, 


BY REV. DR. A. L. STONE. 


What it is worth while to be at all, it 
is worth while to be in positive, down- 
right earnest. It ought not to be a puz- 
zle to any of our friends and acquaint- 
ances what are with us the leading 
qualities of character. We should not 
leave it a riddle to those with whom we 
associate on which side of grave questions 
of faith and practice our convictions and 
their habitual expression rank us. In 
all matters of moment, if not in trifling 
incidentals, we should not leave it to con- 
jecture where we stand. In such feeble, 
wavering testimony we are liable to be 
ranked on the wrong side, or to throw 
away our personal influence altogether; 
and all that is robust in our manhood, 
whether of brain or of heart; becomes 
thin and shadowy, and fails of productive 
self-assertion. 

At the same time, this pale and faded 
identity, seemingly without weight, may, 
in critical casee, exert a controlling power. 
It bears its own witness as to the gravity 
of the issue, and holds it of little mo- 
ment. So, its testimony may become 
very positive and decisive. It may be 
interpreted as the indifference of a strong 
nature to an appeal not grave enough to 
secure attention. 

But when such a nature acts at all, it 
should leave no cloud upon its volition 
and purpose, carrying its own assured 
identity into all its spheres of being and 
doing. For what has it its endowments, 
if not that they may pay out their testi- 
mony in full declarative volume? 

e like the color of our mansion to be 
of gcome determinate hue, a favorite com- 
plexion with us of such a structure, and 
not some pale, faded tint which no one 
can admire or name. We like the salu- 
tation of a kinsman or friend to be em- 
phatic enough to express sincere gladness 
at the meeting, not jast a slight nod, as 
though the greeting were a matter of no 
heartfelt interest. Let the voice have 
some clearness and sweetness of effective 
music. Let the fone carry with it an 
echo of stirred and responsive sensibili- 
ties. Let the grasp of the hand fulfill 
an errand of genuine welcome, and the 
lines of the face and the beams of the eye 
be more eloquent than speech, and such 
a bond is worth the cherishing. 

So, if we have a belief worth the hold- 
ing, let it be with us a practical creed, 
articulating itself clearly, and carrying in 
its grasp a visible scepter. If we are 
mere ciphers in the debates of the day, 
when the great problems of the time are 
discussed and settled, our tongue uttering 
audibly neither ‘‘yea” nor ‘‘nay,” we 
might as well not be—we are living and 
breathing in vain. Let us, then, each of 
us, wake and rouse our souls to a full 
appreciation of what is at stake in the 
great cause of human faith and human 
virtue, and summon the energies of a con- 


‘secrated manhood, at whatever personal 


cost, to a pronounced and unmistakable 
confession of the right! Let us hold the 
truth, speak the truth, act the truth, in 
all the ctfrrent problems waiting and 
wrestling for solution, and no haze of ob- 
scurity veil or drape our genuine person- 
ality ! 


Annual Report of the Congregational 
Associates. 


The Congregational Associates present 
this annual statement, and report prog- 
ress in their particular department of 
work, viz., to establish and foster Sun- 
day-schools and churches of the Congre- 
gational faith and polity in the State of 
California, and to acquire, manage and 
dispose of property for these objects. 


We report as follows: Pilgcim Chapel 
is on the San Jose road, near the Five- 
mile House. Work was commenced here 
October 14, 1883, with 20 attendants. 
Services have been steadily continued 
since then. The school has been some- 
what weakened by removals and changes, 
but the Sunday services are maintained 
with a fair degree of interest. Mr. Mor- 
ris Marcus is superintendent of the 
school. 

The church property on the corner of 
17th and Noe streets is now occupied by 
Olivet church. This church has been 
organized during the past year. It man- 
ages its own affairs, and has already 
made its report to this Association. 


A chapel 24 x 36 feet in tize, on Sev- 
enth avenue and Olement street, has 
been erected on the lot owned by the As- 
sociates. A Sunday-school was organized 
on December 14th last, with six classes. 
Fifty persons from the neighborhood were 
present. The vicinity is improving, and 
the prospects of the school are good. 
With proper attention, there is no reason 
why this school should not in time grow 
into a church that will accommodate a 
large part of the western portion of our 
city. It is now over a mile and a half 
from any place of worship. The attend- 
ance averages 50. Mr. W. M. Searb 
has charge of the school. 

At Ocean View the Associates own a 
lot.75 x 125 feet in size. Mr. and Mrs. 
E. C. Mayhew have charge of the work 
here. The seryices are held in a rented 
building. The people have bought and 
paid for an organ, chairs, and other fur- 
niture. They also have a supply of 
papers and other helps, all of which they 
pay for. They are now moving to build, 
and havea subscription list of several 
hundred dollars. They are ambitious to 
have a house of worship at an early day. 
The attendance is from 50 to 60. They 
enter into the work with zeal, and have 
a hearty relish for it. Perhaps few ap- 
preciate Sabbath services as much as 
these people do the services led by Mr. 
and Mrs. Mayhew. 


Our lot on the southwest corner of Lake 


and 25th avenues has no building upon it. 
It is well to bear in mind that we have 
an interest in this locality which needs 
our attention. 

The church property at Stewartsville, 
which was held by the Associates, has, 
at the request of those interested, been 


i reconveyed to the trustees. 


my eéciopticon exhibition. 


In Nordhoff, Ventura county, we own 
half a block of land, on which is a sub- 
stantial chapel. It is tobe used for un- 
ion Sunday-school purposes, and such 
other’ meetings as the people choose to 
hold. The school has been continued 
every Sunday during the year; praise 
service Sunday evenings, and preaching 
in the chapel at times, by Rev. T. D. 
Murpby and others. This building is 
well appreciated by the people of the vil- 
lage and vicinity. The attendance is 


about 40. 


The opportunities for our special work 
are very great, and are as large as the 
State. In the vicinity of every church 
there are children and adults who never 
attend the regular church services, 
There are also families whose attendance 
distance prevents. little neighborhood 
school is started, perhaps in some of the 
homes, the people visited, and a cordial 
invitation to attend is given. 
vices are made attractive, being adapt- 
ed not wholly to children, but in part to 
adults; interest is excited, the people are 
cordially welcomed, and after awhile the 
school takes on a permanent character,and 
in time may grow into achurch. This is 
practicable in every neighborhood, and 
we believe the adoption of this method 
would result in incalculable good, and 
the complete revolution of the selfish spir- 
it which characterizes many localities, 
uplifting them into a higher, nobler and 
Christian unselfishness. We are full of 
hope concerning these methods, being 
greatly encouraged by the success at- 
tending our enterprises so far, and we 
cordially recommend their adoption by 
churches all over our State. 

We need more associate, life and hon- 
orary members. We can use funds to 
a good advantage, by assisting schools 
now feeble, but full of good promise. 
We invite a large membership. We are 
ready, also, to acquire and hold any be- 
quests of real estate for the above pur- 
poses. We pray that we may be guid- 
ed by divine wisdom in these important 
matters, and ask that the ‘‘ Associates” 
may be remembered by you before the 
Throne of Grace. 


A Sharp Criticism. 


A keen observer of men and things, 
and, strange ae it may seem, one who 
has had an exceptional acquaintance with 
the class of men criticised, astounded the 
spectator one day by asking, in his most 
emphatic but matter-of-fact tone, ‘‘Why 
is it that so many ministers are hogs ?’’ 
He is not’ good at conundrums, and gave 
it up, but waited for more light, as the 
gentleman went on, in a half-soliloquizing 
manner: ‘‘Is it the training they get in 
our theological seminaries, or what is it, 
that turns out men who have no regard 
for the rights or feelings of others, for 
the proprieties of life, for the rules of 
good society; who want the best dishes, 
the softest seats, the places of honor, the 
most influential parishes, with the largest 
salaries; who seem utterly selfish schem- 
ers, jealous and greedy?” ‘The specta- 
tor’s mind hurriedly passed in review 
the clergymen of his acquaintance—the 
saintly elders of the church, the strong, 
progressive Boanerges of the present, the 
host of patient, earnest, self-denying la- 
borers in the vineyard of our Lord—and 
declinéd to accept this criticism of them 
as a body; but why ehould such a 
thought, even, find a place in the mind of 
a shrewd and faithful friend of all good 
works and good men, much less the 
blunt expression? Can men who have 
not only learned Christ, but are his chos- 
en ambassadors, so misrepresent him? 
Or is such a spirit apparent to outside 
observers? Brethren, these things ought 
not so to be. Ye call him Master and 
Lord who said, ‘‘He that saveth his life 
shall lose it, but he who loseth his life 
for my sake shall find it unto life eter- 
nal.’’ And the world is quick to mark 
discrepancies between the practice and 
profession of those who claim to be teach- 
ers sent from God. Com. 


Byron. 


The day before: Christmas in Byron 
was stormy and wet. On Christmas eve 
the rain came in torrents. Notwith- 
standing this, our church was filled—ev- 
ery seat occupied, and many standing. 
Miss Atcheson, our organist, led the 
singing. The children sang, recited and 
read as well-instructed do, and then 
The 
lights were turned down, and, amid 
much merriment, caused by the pictures, 
the instrument turned, and fell with a 
crash, and blazed up, enveloping itself 
in flame. A panic seemed inevitable. 
I caught up the sciopticon, and, with dif- 
ficulty, reached the door and threw the 
concern into the soft mud. In three 
minutes from the time the thing went 
over the excited people were quieted, the 
lights turned up, and I proceeded to dis- 
tribute the gifts to the Sunday-school 
children. Our loaded Christmas-tree 
was relieved of its burdens, a generous 
supper followed, provided by the ladies 
of Byron, and all were pleased and satis- 
fied, This tree and entertainment prov- 
ed most conclusively the need of a charch 
in Byron. Obristmas-tree entertain- 
ments were held at the same time at 
Point of Timber, Marsh Creek, Brent- 
wood and Bethany. Not half the peo- 
ple came to Byrou who would have come 
had the skies been clear; yet we had 
more than we coald seat. I received a 
beautiful gift—a miniature tub, redolent 
with perfume, covered with flowers, 
lined with silver, and fringed with gold. 
On Sunday last, at the close of the even- 
ing service, I was presented with a purse, 
made up by the people, to enable me to 
send the injured parts of my sciopticon 
to Philadelphia. This 1 have done, and 
bope soon to give an exhibition in Byron 
in aid of the Church Building Funda. 

Wm. H. Toss. 

Martinez, Jan. 9, 1886. 


Mormon plural-wife saints are still 
hauled up and punished just as though 
they were ordinary sinners. 


The ser- 


‘habit of attending church are becoming 


Hame PAissianary. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


From the Field. 


A YEAR AND A QUARTERS WORK. 


For the encouragement of those who 
are interested in the work of our Home 
Missionaries, we give a brief history of 
what has been done in the field where 
grew the Christmas tree described in our 
column of last week. 

Rev. Dr. N. W. Lane went to Lodi 
on the 23d of Febraary, 1884, and 
labored as pastor for six weeks, and 
then entered the Y. M. C. A. work 
as State Secretary, until October Ist, 
same year, when he was called to take 
charge of the Congregational churches of 
Lodi and Galt, preaching at each church 
once every Sabbath. Lodi charch had, 
at the time of his first going there, 22 
resident members. It was agreed that 
if he went to Lodi to live, a pareonage 
should be built on the property adjoin- 
ing the church, which consists of two lots, 
thechurech occupying the inner lot, and 
the corner lot to be occupied by a parson- 
age. Although the financial pressure 
was deelpy felt, the people, inside and 
outside the church, generously respond- 
ed, and by October 25, 1884, a beautiful 
building was ready—with $100 furniture 
as part furnishing—to receive the pastor 
and his family, with all financial obliga- 
tions, amounting to a little more than 
$1,500, provided for. - 


The work began, and although not 


coming up to the earnest expectations of 
the- missionary, there have been added 
to the church by letter and profession of 
faith —the latter in the majority—34 
members to date. The Sabbath-school 
has grown to 150 members, and is ina 
flourishing condition, and promises grand 
results in the near future. The congre- 
gations are large and attentive, and the 
general interest onthe increase. This 
tall, although times are very hard and 
money close, and many of the business 
men here have been compelled to seek 
shelter from the financial tornado under 
the protecting arm of. the law—yet the 
money has been raised, and the exterior 
of the church has been repainted, and 
such repairs as were necessary to put the 
building is good repair; and now it looks 
as if rejoicing in its new year dress, and 
waiting to welcome all who come within 
its walls to worship. Altogether, the 
church, Sunday-school and work are in 
@ promising condition, and look oat for 
self-support. 

Galt took steps to build a church in the 
early winter of 1884, under the leadership 
of Dr. O. and Mrs. Harvey, with John 
McFarland, E:q.—all friends, though not 
members of the church—with such help 
as could be given by the smal] and not 
overwealthy membership, they went for- 
ward, gathering funds from friends far 
and near. The corner-stone was laid 
amid rejoicings on the 15th of May, 1884; 
and on the 23d of November, same year, 
the building was dedicated to the wor- 
ship of almighty God, a large and en- 
thusiastic audience being present, and 
such gratitude filling the hearts of all as 
seemed prophetic of glorious results in 
the future. On Christmas eve last, 
a debt of $1,090 still resting on the 
church was most generously met by 
Dr. O. Harvey and Jobn MeceFar- 
land, and a deed in fee simple, free of all 
incumbrance, was passed by them to 
the Board of Directors of a property worth 
$6,500—which cost the membership a 
total of $135, and a large part of that 
paid in labor; and all this without aid 
from the Union. Such has been the in- 
ception, completion, if not wonder, of this 
enterprise. Wonder! inasmuch as those 
taking the lead and bearing the burden 
financially and mentally, in nearly every 
instance but one, were not professed 
Christians even; and yet, without stopping 
to count the cost, they have builded up 
a faith in the edifice in which God is 
worshiped. 


On entering upon his pastoral duties 
in Galt, there was a membership of eight. 
There have been added to this number 
14, mostly on profession of faith, and 
‘more to follow” in the near future. The 
Sunday-school has prospered, and, with a 
good superintendent and an efficient corps 
of teachers, there is a bright promise for 
the future. The congregations are above 
the average in numbers for a resident 
population of not more than 500, and 
with two other churches in the place. 


Additional work in Lockeford was tak- 
en up by ourbrother in April last, to tide 
over until a resident pastor could be se- 
cured, as the pulpit was vacant. From 
a service every two weeks, soon the de- 
mand came for weekly services, which 
were commenced in June last, and con- 
tinued every Sunday since,at 2:30 p.m.— 
at the same time preaching in Lodi and 
Galt each Sabbath as before. Not hav- 
ing bad regularservices for many months, 
the church seemed to be in a decline, 
and looked as if it might soon be a hope- 
less consumptive. But, as our brother 
in his report says: ‘‘A covenant-keeping 
God answered the prayers of the faithful 
of the Lockeford church, and, with the 
fanning of the embers, fire was formed, 
and the sparks have increased, until full 
congregations greet the pastor, and the 
largest numbers attend Sunday-school 
that have ever been connected with it; 
on the last Sunday of the year some 
seventy-five were present at that session 
of the Sunday-school. One member has 
been added, another accepted by vote, 
and several more to follow in a few 
weeks,” 

Lockeford is a small town of not more 
than 350 or 400 population, with two 
other churches, and a third a little more 
than a mile west; and yet the promise of 
a good work is most encouraging. The 
feature most promising in all this field 
is that people who have not been in the 
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ter was the theme. 


prosperous condition. 


Wepnespay, Januaky 13, 1886.] 


THE PaciFic: SAN FRANCISCO, 


constant attendants, and the young men 
especially show an interest most encour- 
ing. 

Whateoever you do,’’ writes this 
busy man, ‘‘do not forget to pray for us; 
and extend the invitation to all who are 
interested in the prosperity of Zion in this 
portion of the State.” 


Religious intelligence. | 


Pacific Coast. 


T bere was no meeting of the Club last 
Monday, a8 the Bay Association was in 
session in Bethany church. 

‘‘Local Evangelization” will be the 
subject at the meeting of the Club on 
Monday next. Rev. Dr. McLean of 
Oakland will present it. 

Most, if not all, of the churches in this 
city and vicinity observed the week of 
prayer, either alone or in union with oth- 
er churches. In many cases the special 
meetings have been continued this week. 


‘Occupy till I eome” was the topic on 
which Rev. H. Macy preached at Green- 
street church in the morning He is 
giving a course of lectures Sunday even- 
ings on ‘‘Eminent Women.’’ Last Sab- 
bath night he discoursed on ‘‘Sister 
Dora.” There was an increased attend- 
ance. 

At Bethany church the last meeting of 
the Society of Christian Endeavor was 
very interesting, indeed. Deep earnest- 


- ness pervades the membership of this 


church. 

The new work opened by Rev. I. F. 
Toby at the corner of Page and Pierce 
progresses encouragingly. The Sabbath- 
school already has an attendance of sixty. 
Last Saturday a Silver Star Band of 
Hope was organized, with thirty-five 
members and more to follow. On Sun- 
day night Pastor Toby discoursed on 
‘*Spiritual Worabip.” 


At the morning service in Olivet 
church the pastor’s text was, ‘‘Having 
done all, to stand.” Stability of charac- 
While the blessed- 
ness of moving and going was commend- 
ed, the ability to stand well was eulogiz- 
ed. A house well-filled at night greeted 
the pastor’s lecture on ‘‘ Where the 
Money Goes.” The repetition of it has 
been called for in several other parts of 
the city. The annual liquor bill, which 
is greater than the yearly national profits 
of agriculture, mines, fisheries, manufac- 
tories and railroads, as large as the value 
of the live stock of the country, one-fifth 
greater than the value of the wages of 
the laboring classes, equal to the price of 
all food productions, three times as large 
as the nation’s clothing valuation, and 
able to purchase annually two hundred 
million barrels of flour (five barrels for 
each man, woman and child in the Re- 
public), requiring twenty million teams 
to draw it, a procession that would extend 
one-third the distance from the earth to 
the moon, was shown by this discourse 
to be ‘‘where the money goes.” 


‘Practicing after Praying” was Rev. 
Dr. McLean’s theme at the First church 
in Oakland in the morning. It was a 
fitting discourse after the observance of 
the week of prayer. At night his sub- 
ject was, ‘*‘New Year’s Counsels to 
Young Men.”’ 

“Much Goods Laid up for Many 
Years’’ was Pastor Frear’s theme at 
West Oakland. The young people’s 
meeting was a very interesting one. 


‘*The Coming: Messiah” was Dr. 
Mooar’s topic at Plymouth - avenue 
church, and the usual young people’s 
meeting was held at night. The special 
prayer-meetings are being continued this 
week. | 
Professor Mooar preached at Mills 
Seminary Sunday afternoon. 

‘*God’s Promises’ and “The Wonder- 
ful Message” were the subjects on which 
Rev. W. H. Cooke preached at Golden 
Gate church, Oakland. 

Rev. Professor Dwinell addressed the 
students of Hopkins Academy on ‘‘The 
Succession of Small Steps in the Make- 
up of Character.’’ 


Hopkins Academy, we are glad to 


“Btate, has reopened with full numbers 


and good prospects. 


At Park church, Lorin, Rev. W. F. 
Bickford preached on ‘‘Sin, the Trans- 
gression of the Law” and ‘‘Bible Prob- 
lems.’’ There was one addition to the 
church. 


Pastor Savage preached a very timely 
sermon at Berkeley on ‘‘The Baptism of 
the Holy Spirit.” At night he took an- 
other timely topic, viz., ‘How Can God 
Answer Prayer?” There were good 
meetings during the week of prayer. 


Six persons united with the San Mateo 
church at the last communion. Last 
Sabbath morning Pastor Tade addressed 
his people on ‘‘True Heroism in Small 
Things,”’ and at night his discourse was 
on ‘*The Riches of God’s Stores for His 
People in This Life and in the Life to 
Come.”’ 

*‘God’s Church a Growing Church”’ 


and *‘Cheerful Christians” were the sub- 


jects of discourse at Crockett morning 
and evening. Week night meetings for 
Bible reading and Bible study have been 


commenced with the new year. 


A class led by W. M. Searby, for the 
study of the Bible and fitting for teach- 
ing and conducting Sunday-schools and 
other meetings, was held weekly last 
year in Plymouth church. After a re- 
cess of some weeks this class began study 
again on Tuesday evening of this week. 
Any young men and women who wish to 
fit themselves for usefulness will be wel- 
comed to the class. 


The church in Haywards is in a very 
Congregations at 
morning service are large; Sabbath- 
school increasing. The subject of dis- 
course last Sabbath morning was ‘The 
Petition of the Lord’s Prayer — Thy 
Kingdom Come.’’ The evening subject 
was ‘‘ Heaven.” 


The people at Ocean View need help 
to finish their chapel. Money sent to 
Tur Pactric office for this chapel will be 
handed over to them. 


The Sailors’ Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union would be very glad of 
newspapers and magazines, new and old, 
for use ia their work. Please send to 
the Secretary, Mariners’ Free Reading- 
Room, 58 Sacramento street. 


At the last communion six persons 
united with our church at Clayton by 
letter; all from the M. E. Church; four 
of one family and two of another, 


Good news comes from the First Congre- 
gational church of Reno. Six were added 
to the membership last Sunday week— 
three by letter and three by profession— 
which is certainly very encouraging in 
Starting out on the new year. The at- 
tendance on Sunday services has increas- 
ed considerably of late. 


Rev. C. A. Huntington and Rev. D. 
D. Bowman of Eureka, Humboldt coun- 
ty, with their congregations, have been 
observing the week of prayer with union 
meetings alternately in the First and Sec- 
ond churches. Oongregations increas- 
ing; Sunday-schools growing in numbers 
aud interest. The First church feels 
stronger to-day than ever. 3 


The Oregonian of January 6th reports 
that the First church in Portland, Or., 
has extended a call to Rev. Dr. Clapp 
of Syracuse, N. Y., to become their pas- 
tor. 


Four united with Plymouth church, 
Portland, Or., Rev. George H. Lee, pas- 
tor, at the last communion, all from the 
Sunday-school. 

Rev. Dr. Stratton preached two ex- 
cellent sermons in the First church, in 
this city, last Sabbath. It is understood 
that he will supply this church until the 
return of Dr. Barrows, who is expected 
about the 1st of February. 

SoquEL, Jan. 9th.—Last Sabbath was 
a bright day for us. Thirteen were re- 
ceived to membership. We have had 
no evangelist from abroad; neither have 
we held protracted meetings; but the 
Sabbath’s labors have been followed up 
by pastoral visitation, and each week 
has shown some victory gained for the 
Master. Our prayer-meetings have in- 
creased in interest and in attendance un- 
til twenty-five to thirty are the usual 
number present, and every moment of 
the hour occupied. Our hearts are ea- 
couraged and our hands strengthened, 
and we hope this is the beginning of bet- 


ter days for the Soquel church. 
G. M. D. 

The sermon at San Juan, January 
10th was ou the text ‘*Ye must be born 
again’’; .subject, ‘‘Regeneration’’—(1) 
A necessity; (2) supreme agent; (3) 
radical change—‘‘Created in Obrist Je- 
sus unto good works’; (4) evidences and 
glorious results of conversion. 

Amounts received by Stephen S&S. 
Smith for account of American Home 
Missionary Society: | 
San Francisco Bethany Congrega- 


$ 25 00 
8. F. Plymouth Cong’l church..... . 25 00 
S. F. First Cong’l church.......... 559 10 
Paradise Cong’] church............ 4 00 


Oakland Plymouth-avenue Cong’! 


$664 65 
OTHER DENOMINATIONS. 


PRESBYTERIAN.—T wenty-four were re- 
ceived into membership in the Howard- 
street church at the last communion. 
Rev. J. J. Thompson has just com- 
menced work at Santa Maria. He was 
warmly welcomed. Rev. A. B. Mel- 
drum continues his labors with much ac- 
ceptance at St. John’s in this city. 


Mertuopist.—Rev. J. A. Bruner is 
doing good work at San Rafael. 
Good reports of Christmas gifts, pleasant 
surprises, etc., are given from quite a 
number of churches.——The general 
work in Columbia River is everywhere 
advancing. New churches and pareon- 
ages are being built, and membership 
increasing numerically and improving 
spiritually. 

Mernopist Sourn.—Excellent revival 
meetings are being held at Visalia. —— 
Congregations and Sunday-school at 
Woodland are improving, and the mem- 
bership increasing. — | 


Summary of Year-Book. 


The summaries of the forthcoming 
Congregational Year-Book will show 
the following: 

Whole number of churches.......... 4,170 
Whole number of ministers.......... 4,043 
Of whom without pastoral charge.... 1,179 
Whole number of church members. 418,564 


Added on confession.............. 21,729 
Whole number in Sunday-schools.. 510,339 
Benevolent contributions.... $1,700,235.17 
Increase..... $176,310.95 
Home expenditures.......... $4, 567,727.81 
$484,622.18 
Theological students.................. 367 


A gain of 45, of whom 24 are special 
students. The largest number previous- 
ly reported, in 1872, was 329. These 
figures give most encouraging evidence 
of the results of the increased interest in 
Sunday-school work in our denomina- 
tion. The net gain in Sunday-schools | 
during the last year is much the largest 
of any year in our history, 31,977, mak- 
ing the total membership 510,339. The 
gain in 1881 was only 6,022, and in 
1884, 11,220. As might be expected, 
there is a corresponding gain in the addi- 
tions to the churches on confession, the 
number being 21,729, Here there has 
been a steady increase each year since 
1881. The present number has been ex- 
ceeded only twice, during periods of 
great revivals. Beyond doubt, much of : 
this gain is due to the energetic efforts 
which the Sunday-school and Publish- 
ing Society began in 1881, and has 
since continued with constantly increas- 
ing success; and, with proper support for 
its work, we may reasonably expect 


much greater increase in the near future, 


“The Wyoming Anti-Chinese Riot.’’— 
Again. 


(Concluded from second page.) 


their polygamy and anti-republicanism .No 
objection bas been made by the class for 
whom ‘‘J.” speaks, that this is irrelig- 
ious or inhuman. If the Mormons came 
in extremely limited numbers, no atfen- 
tion would probably be paid to them. 
But they come by hundreds, in ship- 
loads; and therefore the matter is looked 
to, and the powers of the government to 
exclude them are exerted unchallenged. 
But the Chinese are also polygamists and 
imperialists. They come by thousands, 
and not by hundreds. They build them- 
selves up, not in one or two territories, 
but here and everywhere. The Mormons 
share with the Chinese one detestable 
habit; the Chinese have scores of vices 
anknown to Mormons, that would have 
put Heliogabalus to the blush; and prac- 
tice‘and communicate them, as the police 
will testify, in the heart of our cities, and 
in the very shadow of our churches. Bat 
the point is not here made, that the evils 
of the influx of Mongolians are greater 
than those of the influx of Mormons, but 
that they are similar in nature; and the 
unchallenged practice of the government 
applied to Mormons may logically be ap- 
plied to the Chinese. In view of all 
these facts, what becomes of the ‘‘reci- 
procity of nations’? Even the service- 
able Chinese Consul, who is fertile in ex- 
pedients to promote Chinese immigration, 
has never imagined that the sovereignty 
of the United States is not adequate to 
pass restrictive laws. With all the in- 
genious devices of the lawyers of the Six 
Companies, not one has ventured to sug- 
gest in any Court that this government 
has not the legal right to pass such an 
act. President Cleveland, in his late 
message, says: “The admitted right of a 
government to prevent the influx of ele- 
ments hostile to its internal peace may 
not be questioned, even in the absence of 
treaty stipulations on the subject.” 


Besides, ‘‘J.” errs when he puts the 
immigration of Chinese upon the footing 
of other immigration. Other immigrants 
come here to make homes. They bring 
wives, children, and female relatives. 
What they earn they invest here, and 
thus fertilize our prosperity. However 
humble their beginnings, they prosper, as 
a rule, in thelong run. They furnished 
good material for our armies during the 
civil war. They support schools, and 
churches, and synagogues. They expa- 
triate themselves, in fact, from their own 
country, and become part of us. But 
the Chinaman is here only to get the 
means of returning affluent to China. 
The proceeds of his labor, save the barest 


subsistence, are invested in China. He. 


makes a mere convenience of us. Why 
should we take the children’s meat and 
cast it to the dogs? No expatriation 
treaty was ever intended to cover such a 
movement of population. 

‘*J.” says of the prophecy that the 
Caucasian race will not allow itself to be 


expelled from this country, or totally im- 


poverished, without a bloody struggle to 
prevent it, and ‘‘if the law does not meas- 
ure the difficulty, and obviate it, the 
laboring classes will’; that ‘‘with such 
expressed sentiments by men of influence 
as a wall of protection behind, the Kear- 
neys and O’Donnells are emboldened in 
their incendiary harangues,’’ and ‘‘riot- 


ers and murderers are incensed” thereby. . 


No, it is not those who beg for a peaceful 
settlement of these difficulties by restrict- 
ive laws, and who, while showing the 
miseries of our own people and their 
causes, predict the troubles to come as 
the alternative of such settlement, who 
are responsible for lawless acts. It is 
rather those who insist that there is no 
lawful remedy; who minimize the evils 
existing aud to come, and paralyze the 
arm of relief. Sam Adams and Dr. War- 
ren were not responsible for the Boston 
riot, or the blood shed in the revolution, 
though they constantly declaimed against 
the oppressions to which the Colonies 
were subjected, and predicted the results 
which followed. The responsibility was 
with those in the Colonies and Great 
Britain who used their tongues and pens 
to cut off all hope of peacefal, legal re- 
dress. If ‘*J.” aud his co-workers suc- 
ceed in destroying that hope here, their 
consciences may Soak the heavy load of 
the grave results. 


It is the worst possible way to settle 
any public matter by riots, and it is un- 
doubted that not only the amiable ‘‘J."’ 
and the writer, but the better class of 
workmen, deprecate that method. But 
an evil, existing or threatened, is not less 
to be discussed because the lower classes 
of society may be thereby ‘‘incensed.’’ 
The foolish ostrich hides its head in the 
sand, and thinks the danger over because 
he does not see it. But patriots and 
statesmen and divines cannot wisely thus 
close their eyes to mischief. Discussion 
may lead up to deliverance and safety. 
Silence and inaction may betray t 
gravest interests as surely as internation- 
al treachery. 

It would be unkind not to hold “J.” 
sincere, when he says he ‘‘does not favor 
the inflax of the Chinese.’’ It is there- 
fore to be presumed that he is opposed to 
it, and for the reasons herein stated; or 
are there other reasons? He says he 
does not favor it. The writer says the 
same. Yet ‘‘J.” would not raise his 
hand to stop it; while the writer would 
and always has raised his to that end; 
and among other means has sought to 
convince the East of its disagreeable and 
dangerous characteristics. Here we differ 
widely. He writes articles to show that 
that which he does not favor is not a bad 
thing of its kind; that it does not entail 
any serious consequences; that those who 
i 5 ae it are guilty of denying the truths 
of humanity and defying the will of God. 
While the writer would excite the atten- 
tion of legislators to the labor and other 
troubles already springing out of this im- 
migration, as a reason why they should 
take apt steps to guard the prosperity of 


the country and the comforts of its peo- | 


an immigration which he does not favor, 
by a mistaken appeal to the memory of 
old abolition contests, and by impressing 
their consciences with the idea that the 
immigration will rapidly Christianize the 
world. Itis not clear that there could 
be any material difference in ‘J.’s” 
action upon this matter, if he -did favor 
Chinese immigration. In either event 
he would let down all the bars, and set 
the inviting spoils of this land before the 
Chinese, to move them unhindered to 
possess it. 

Our friend ‘‘J.’’ does not believe there 
will be much of a flood of Chinese immi- 
gration if the dykes are opened. With a 
constantly growing Chinatown, despite 
restriction; with Chinese, iu spite of it, 
pressing by the force of perjury and 
bribery through our ports, and slinking in 
over our oorthern and southern borders; 
with two great ocean steam lines impa- 
tient to re-engage in unrestricted trans- 
portation, and a myriad of ocean tramp 
steamships, which had just found out the 
profits of the trade when the restriction 
law went into effect; with ten squares of 
this city and one-sixth of every other 
town in the State almost exclusively oc- 


ments already in abundance in every 
State and Territory of the Union; with 
the positive evidences, moral and physi- 
cal, of the growing strength of the Chi- 
nese population in the United States, and 
and the fate of all countries and islands 
contiguous to China in full view; all 
tending to demonstrate that in time 
America will inevitably become Mongo- 
lian, unless wise and adequate laws are 
enforced to prevent it; it would seem 
that those who ‘‘do not favor” this rest- 
lees, encroaching, ever-progreesive immi- 
gration, should seek to arouse their fel- 
lows by every consideration of patriotic 
duty, and by every regard for Christian 
civilization, to work intelligently, hu- 
manely, and legally, to avert a national 
and individual calamity. 


The suggestions to this end offered by 
“J.” are too vague. He wishes us to 
‘‘do right,” and leave results to the 
Deity. Perhaps the heathen will recede 
from our shores if we make theee more 
comfortable for him, or welcome him 
more warmly, or employ him more gen- 
erally. He tells us: ‘‘If evils, great or 
small, flow from or accompany excessive 
immigration, battle with them, repress 
them, overcome them as other evils, but 
never by wrong. Certainly, the descend- 
ants of the Puritans of England or of the 
Covenanters of Scotland may dare do 
right.”’ 

The Covenanters and Puritans would 
have met with arms in their hands, at 
their borders, any barbarian hordes who 
dared to invade their land, and would 
have driven them away, or fallen in the 
fight. Is the case different in fact or 
effect, when the invasion is insidious; 
when they steal upon us like miasma at 
night? It is worse, for it leaves no play 
for the superior manhood. If the Mon- 
golians came in battle array, declaring 
this land as much theirs as ours; that 
here they would plant their heathen tem- 
ples on the site of our churches; that 
they would crowd out the American and 
his civilization; what would be the re- 
sponse? Would it be, ‘‘Do right, and 
the right is to supinely yield”? No, it 
would be— 


‘Fight for your altars and your fires, — 
God and your native land.” 


The duty, as I see it, is to fight 
against all inimical influences, come they 
with war’s horrid front, or with treach- 
ery’s silken slipper, to keep this heritage 
for our children’s children. That is ‘‘the 
right,’’ both by human and divine prece- 
dent.— 4. A. Sargent, in January Over- 
land. 


Y. M. C, A. Annual Meeting. 


The thirty-third annual meeting of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association was 
held at their building, last Monday even- 
ing, Mr. G. W. Gibson in the chair. 
Captain G. A. Hull, R. V. Watt, A. B. 
Forbes, 8. S. Smith, J. D. Thompsan, 
N. P Cole, Walter N. Hawley and 
Thomas Magee were elected directors to 
serve for three years. The President’s re- 
port stated that the instithtion had grown 
to such proportions during the past year 
that the present Association building was 
becoming far too small for the business of 
the institution, and that many depart- 
ments were very much cramped, the 
membership being nearly 1,300, and urg- 
ed that the Trustees take immediate steps 
towards the erection of a larger building. 
Mr. Walter N. Hawley, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, and 18 other work- 
ing committees, presented very interest- 
ing reports, showing that an inmense 


during the past year. From the report 
of the General Secretary, H. J. McCoy, 
we learn that the library has been en- 
larged by many additions of recent valu- 
able publications; that every department 
of the work—including the religious 
meetings for young men, German branch, 
boys’ branch, lectures, medical talks, 
monthly receptions, evening educational 
classes in six branches, visitation among 
sick young men, Ladies’ General Commit- 
tee, and employment—was in a most ex- 
cellent working condition; that thousands 
of young men had been permanently 
benefited by the work of the Association ; 
that five hundred young men had ex- 
pressed desire to become Christians in 
the meetings during the year, and quite 
a large number had given good evi- 
dence of conversion; that six hundred sick 
and needy young men had been assisted 
in various ways; that 162,275 young 
men had visited the building during the 
past year; and that 310 had secured sit- 
uations through the employment depart- 


entirely free of debt, with $372 in the 
treasury. The following is the financial 
report of the treasurer, Mr. Prentiss 
Selby: Income received from portions of 
the building rented, $4,362.65; disburse- 


ments for taxes and repairs, $1,509.52; 


ple, ‘‘J.’’ seeks to induce them to favor | 


cupied by Chinese; with Chinese settle- |. 


amount of work had been accomplished: 


ment. The Association closes the year | 


the total receipts of the Association from 
all ‘sources, including membership fees, 
which for the year amounted to $4,080, 
was $14,315.63; total disbursements 
$13,998.44, leaving a cash balence on 
hand of $317.19. The report of the Evan- 
gelistic Committee, of which Mr. Selby 
is also Treasurer. showed that the amount 
in bank January 1, 1885, with accrued 
interest, amounted to $2,621.93; ex- 
penditures in this department during the 
past year for epecial evangelistic work, 
$980.83; balance on hand, $1,941.10. 
At the close of the meeting Mr. Gibbs 
expressed thanke to Mrs. Governor Stan- 
ford for her cont-ibution of $1,100, to 
other friends for donations, and to the 
religious press for their interest. The 
thirty-third anniversary will be held Sun- 
day evening, January 24, 1885 in the 
First Congregational church. The address 
will be delivered by Dr. L. W. Mun- 
hall, the evangelist. 


BORN. 


STewarRtT—At Sumner, Pierce county, W. T., 
‘Monday, December 21, 1885, to the wife 
of E. J. Stewart, a daughter. 


MARRIED. 


Fiint—Breen- -At San Juan, January 9th, 
by Rey. A. B. Palmer, Benjamin Flint to 
Mary C. Breen, all of San Juan. 


DIED. 


Mayver—In Rochester, N. Y., on Christmas 

Day, J. C. Mayer, aged 86 years. 

He was the father of S. D. Mayer, 
organist of the First Congregational 
church in this city. He was formerly a 
resident of this city, and a member of 
Calvary Presbyterian church. 


Lord Coleridge recently stated, while 
charging a grand jury, that there had 
been a steady diminution of erime in Eng- 
land and Wales for the last ten years, 
and that while the population had in- 
creased nine or ten millions, the actual 
number of criminals is less than it was 
forty or fifty years ago. 


They have had disastrous floods in the 
East, extending from Vermont to Ohio. 


POWDER 
Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of pur- 
ity, strength and wholesomeness. More eco- 
nomical than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be 
sold in competition with the multitude of low- 
test, short-weight, alum or phosphate powders. 
Soup onLY In cans. ROYAL BAKING POW- 
DER OO., 160 Wall Street, New York. 


SS 


HUMORS, 
Skin Blemishes 
ANo 
>) BIRTH MARKS 


4(  _-are-cured-by- 
Cuticura 


Ok CLEANSING THE SKIN and Scalp of Birth 
Humors, for allaying Itching, Burning and In- 

flammation, for curing the first symptoms of Ecze- 
ma, Psoriasis, Milk Crust, Scall Head, Scrofula, and 
other inherited skin and blood diseases, CUTICURA, 
the great Skin Cure, and CUTICURA SOAP, an ex- 
yey Skin Beautifier, externally, and CUTICURA 

ESOLVENT, the new Blood Purifier, internally, are 
infallible. Absolutely pure. Sold everywhere. 

CUTIOURA REMEDIES are absolutely pure, and 
the only infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beauti- 
fiers free from poisonous ingredients. 
Price, CUTICURA, 50c; SOAP, 25c; RESOLVENT, $1. 
POTTER DRUG & CHEMICAL CO,, Boston, . 

#7” Send for ‘‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.’’ 


BAOK-ACHE, Uterine Pains, Soreness and 
Weakness speedily cured .by CUTIOURA 
ANTI-PAIN PLAS . Warranted. 25c. 


Jas. CARROLL. 


Carroll; & Tilton, 


W. H. Tritton. 


Gentlemen’s and Bovs’ 


FURNISHING GOODS, HATS, OAPS, 
TRUNKS, VALISES, ETO. 


873 MARKET STREET. 
Opposite Powell, - San Francisco 


MEYERS & CO. 


STOVES) 
woos.| RANGES. 
LAMPS 


IRON, AGATE, TIN. | 


ART CLASSES. 


WESTERN ADDITION. 


MoM" RYDER has opened a Studio at 1614 


Scott Street, near Sutter. Please write 
for circular. 


CLOTHING!) 


863 Market Street, Opp. Baldwin Hotel. | 


PACIFIC BANK. 


R. H. McDONALD, - - - President 
R. H. McDONALD, Jr. - - Vice-President 
8. G. MURPHY, 


Oldest Chartered Commercial Bank on the 
Pacific Coast. 


Capital, $1,000,000.00 | Surplus, $500,C00.00 


Statement of July |, 1885. 
ASSETS. | 


BANK PREMISES...... ........ $150,000 00 
OTHER REAL ESTATE........ 19,588 78 
LAND ASSOCIATION, GAS AND 
BANK STOOKS........ ,704 65 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS....... 2,841,088 41 

DUE FROM BANES.... ........ 219,940 50 
MONEY ON HAND...... ....... 846,061 57 
$3,609,333 86 


CAPITAL, PAID UP......... ..$1,000,000 00 


SURPLUS FUND................ 500,000 00 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS.......... 10,498 78 
DUE DEPOSITORS....... ...... 1,910,665 48 
DIVIDENDS UNPAID. .......... 50,018 00 

$3,609,333 86 


oS” This Bank is fully equipped for every 
kind of banking, and solicits the accounts of 
private individuals, merchants, manufacturers, 
corporations and business firms generally. 


---- 


“Where Buy 


* 


Oldest & Largest Music Store on the Coas 


EVERY GRADE OF EXCELLENCE, FROM 
THE INCOMPARABLE 


That Leads the World, down to the small Bou- 
doir Piano, and each the 


BEST OF ITS GRADE. 


NO FANOY PRICES! 
EVERYTHING REDUCED TO BEDROOK 


Beautifal Boudoir Upright Piano, $250 
and $275. 


Either Cash or Installments. 


Each Piano on our list is selected for particu- 
lar merit, and every one the best of its class. 

DECKER BROS., The Artist’s Piano. 

IVERS & POND, Eighty in constant use in 
the New England Conservatory of Music. 

BEHRB BROS., Patent Cylinder Top. 

THE FISCHER, The Old Favorite. 

STEINGRABER, And other German Pianos. 


We buy for cash, and “‘take our pick.” 
- We can suit all purses and all tastes. 


We warrangé every instrument, backing it 
with a guarantee, if necessary, of $50,000. 


Particular attention given to orders by mail. 


KOHLER & CHASE, 


139 Post St., = San Francisco 


- Cashier 


~ 


THE REMINGTON 
Standard Type- Writer, 


“4 


A Machine to do the Work of the Pen. 


It does the work of two or three penmen, and 


much more neatly and legibly. It is so simple 


any one can write with it. 
t gives relief from all physical troubles en- 
gendered by the pen. 

It saves the eye and quickens the brain. Its 
manipulation aids the process of composition. 

It can write several copiés at once; and per- 
fect press copies of its work can be made, 

It is strong and simple, and not liable to get 
out of order. 

Read what the Rey. Geo McCormick, of Sali- 
nas, Oal., has just written on this. He writes: 
‘Money could not buy my Remington Type- 
Writer, if I could not replace it. It is an im- 
mense relief to both my eyes and nerves, and 
I ey on it better than when using the 


pen. DRESS 
G. G. WICKSON & CO. 
oS” REMOVED to 38 Oalifornia 8t., 8. F. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Broaktast Cocoa. 


pay Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more econom- 
ieal, costing less than one cent a 
It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily d 
gand admirably adapted for inval- 


BARER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 


Perkins & Wilson, 


1114 MAREET ST., 
Cheapest place in the city to buy your 


_ No Misrepresentations. 
BEST GOODS, | 
LOWEST PRICES, 
COURTEOUS TREATMENT. 


ee 


Remember the place. 


1114 Market St., San Francisco, 
Bet. Mason and Taylor, under the Truesdell. 


Fos 


| | 
| 
PIANOS. 
C Sit | 
— Ca 
| a Rio Vista—Mrs. A. J. Gardiner..... 20 00 a 
SE 
q 
— DEALERS — 
wellas forpersons in health. 
: Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
FANCY DRY GOODS! 
Gents’ Fornishing Goods 
UTENSIL 
| 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


CAL. 


Children’s Department. | 


IN ADVANCE. 


Now Winter is fighting his battles 

With mavy an icicle lane-; 

But I’m writing a ‘‘gentie spring” poem 
| ; Which the editors wish ‘‘in advance.” 


It is full, as is usual, of ‘‘violets”; 
It allud-s to the “robin’s first peep,” 
Though a blizzard’s a daily occurrence, 
And the suuowdiifts are seven feet deep. | 


| But the editors—singular creatures, 

, To whom I am bound hand and foot— 

Grasp at Father Lime’s typical forelock, 
Till it’s neariy pulled out by the root. 


For they get ’way ahead of the season, 
In a manver most wily and arch; 

So that while you are reading December 
They finish the number of March. 


ff And he who would hope for acceptance 
qf Must Strike up betimes with his tune, 
oh And sing harvest home in midwinter, 
And jingle his sleigh-bells in June. 


So, when my poem is finished, 
No rest does my weary pen get; 
I must write a review of a novel 
| Which isn’t itself written yet! 
| —-Century. 


A Brave Deed. 


BY NELLIE HELLIS. 


The baby bad not been well, and then 
. the whooping-cough, which had attacked 

) the three-year-old Bertie in the early 
; spriug, seemed as if it would not take it- 
: self completely away. So, it was con- 
sidered advisable that, instead of waiting 
until the end of July or beginning of 
August, as was usually the custom, Mrs. 
Averill, Miss Young (the governess) and 
all ihe children, except Percy, should 
leave London at the end of May for the 
: pretty seaside village of Pembercombe. 
Their summer outing was generally 
spent at this pleasant place. It lay a 
q little back from the shore, Which just 
here consiated of a stretch of sand and 
: some low-lying rocks. But about half a 
| mile on either side the village the nature 
i of the coast suddenly changed. Huge, 
\ towering cliffs formed a wall agaiust 
which the waves beat and foamed in win- 
ter, aud in summer seemed to sport and 
: flap in genile, lazy fun. 

So, the beginning of June saw the 
| Averills comfortably settled in the house 
f where they had already spent many hap- 
py holidays. Mr. Averill and Percy, 
the eldest boy, went down for a week, 
| but at the end of that time they had to 
return to London, one to his office, the 
Other to his school. 

It was a week of unclouded delight, 
but, after waving a last farewell to their 
: father and brother at the railway station, | 
the children’s spirits sank. Eddie, aged 
- ten, was heard to say that ‘‘nothing was 
ever very jolly without father.’’ Ru- 

pert, bis twin ‘brother, echoed that opin- 

ion with a sigh, while Ethel and ‘Katie, 
aged respectively thirteen and seven, em- 
phatically declared ‘‘it was a great shame 
that father and Percy were obliged to go 
back to that horrid old London.”” Mrs. 

Averill tried to turn their thoughts to a 
| happier subject by proposing they should 
h have a picnic in the afternoon. ‘If Tom 
Robertson is doing nothing this after- 
noon,’’ she said, ‘‘how would you like to 
go in bis boat to Lillworth? We could 

land and take our tea there.’’ 
Delightful!” cried all the children 
tegether; and Eddie asked if he and Ru- 
pert might start off there and then to as- 
certain whether Tom Roberteon, the 
fisherman, would be disengaged in the 
afternoon, as, until that question was 
| settled, it would be useless to make any 
al further arrangements. 

They were back in less than half an 
hour, with the welcome information that 
| Tom was ‘‘quite at Mrs. Averill’s ser- 
vice.’ ‘‘And,”’ added Rupert, ‘I think 
father must have a good deal of conti- 
| dence in him, for, when he isn’t here to 
go, too, he will never let anybody but 
Tom take us on the water,” 

; ‘*We have known him a great many 
years,” replied Mrs. Averill, ‘‘and can 


trust him. Then he once saved your 
father’s life, Ask him to tell vou the 
story this afternoon. Iam sure he will 
| do so, though he won’t allow that any 
if praise is due to him. He says he only 
{ did just what any other lad would have 
done.” 
Then they all busied themeelves in 
1. looking out wraps and packing up sand- 
4 wiches, cake, fruit, etc. | 
Dioner was burried over in a wonder- 
fully short time that day. And then, 
though not before he was wanted, Rob- 
ertson, a big, tall man in the prime of 
life, made his appearance to carry the 
hamper to the boat. Rupert took the 
opportunity to say they had their moth- 
er’s permission to ask him to relate the 
story of how he once saved their father’s 


e. 

] ‘‘What! the story of how I got him 
— and my father off from the Altstone 
Cliff?’ he inquired, turning to Mra. 
Averill. .‘‘Is that what they're wanting 
to hear, ma’am ?” 

‘‘Yes; I should like them to know 
about it, and we shall pass the rock on 
our way to Lillworth.’’ 

“I’ll tell the story with pleasure,” 
said Tom; ‘‘but, if you don’t mind, I'll 


: keep it tilt we’re coming back. ‘Twill be 
] low water then, and they’ll get a fine 
view of the ledge. It’s a place, though, 


as my father couldn’t bear to see to his 
dyiug day.” 
‘‘] can well understand that,” said 
Mrs. Averill; and such a grave look 
* came over her face that, although the 
| children’s curiosity had greatly increased, 
| they forebore to ask any more questions. 
Baby Claude and Bertie were left at 
6 home under aurse’s charge, but ‘‘moth- 
er,’ Miss Young, Ethel, Eddie, Rupert 


and Katie made a merry crew for Tom 
Robertson’s boat. | 

It was an afternoon full of enjoyment. 
The long row on the calm, blue sea, the 
delicious meal of which they partook ina 
! sheltered hollow between two rocks, and 
the search for shells and seaweed pecul- 


iar to the neighborhood of Lillworth, 
were all equally pleasant. Then 
the boat they all got, and, as soon as 
they were fairly on their way home, Tom 
Robertson was reminded of his promise. 

‘Well, it all happened years ago,” be- 
gan the fisherman, ‘‘when Master Ar- 
thur—that’s your father, you know— 
wasnt so big as Master Rupert over 
there, and I only a few years older. 
Pembercombe wasn’t so large then as it 


it, and used to come down for a week or 
two most summera. He came once after 
he’d had a long illness, and, as Mrs. 


—was nursing and tending bim from 
morping till night, Master Arthur bad 
rather a dull time of it. I s’pose that’s 
how it was he came to make such a friend 
of my father, who was a kind, good- 
natured man, and fond of children. Any- 
bow, Master Arthur was always coaxing 
his mother to let ‘Rober'son’ take him 
for a row, and my- father, who was 
handy at that kind of work, made him a 
little boat with sails, and gave it to him 
for a present. Well, one afternoon fa- 
ther and Master Arthur started off for a 
row. Father had gone and fetched him 
himself, and promised Mrs. Averill to 
take great care of her little boy. I help- 
ed father push off the boat, and then, ae 
the tide was down, I took my basket and 
went searching among the rocks for 
whelks. AsI was going home in the 
evening, I noticed a little white thing on 
the waves ever so far away. Perhaps I 
shouldn’t have bad patience to wait till 
it reached the shore, but | thought it 
looked like the little boat father had 
made for Master Arthur. I knew he set 
great store on it, and I’d seen it in his 
hand when he and father started off for 
their row together. Sure enough, it 
proved to be the toy. Yet I never sup- 
posed anything had happened; I only 
felt glad 1’d waited for the boat, as now, 
as soon as I’d had my supper, I should 
take it up to Master Arthur and tell him 
what a good little sailer it was. 


‘*Bat, when I got home and mother 
said father hadn’t come back yet, I felt, 
all at once, something had happened. 
They had started at three, and only 
meant to be gone two hours at most. 
Now it was eight, and, though the moon 
was rising, daylight had nearly faded. I 
wasn't many mioutes eating my supper, 
and then—for I didn’t want to frighten 
mother—I said I was just going for a 
stroll over the cliffs, and I’d take my 
basket in cave I saw any mushrooms on 
the downs. I said this that she mightn’t 
ask avy questions, for I’d put a rope in 
the basket, and didn’t want her to know 
it. I had a reason of my own for being 
anxious. I had noticed how flushed fa- 
ther’s face was when he got into the 
boat, and how he laughed and talked 
louder than ueual. I gave a pretty good 
guess that he’d had a glass at the public- 
house on his way to fetch Master Arthur. 
One glass—ay, half a glass—was enough 
to get into bis head, and make bim first 
excited and noisy, and then as heavy and 
as dcowsy as if he hadu’t had any sleep 
the night before. 


‘Well, I walked on and on, and every 
now and then I| stopped and gave a 
shout. Then, all at once, I beard the 
faint sound of a distant cry. I answered 
back, and ran on as fast as my feet 
would carry me. I found I was getting 
nearer and nearer to the voice, and then 
I knew it to be tather’s. At last I got 
quite close, and I called out, ‘Hold on, 
father, wherever you are! I’ve got a 
rope, and I'll save you, never fear.’ 
‘Make haste,’ he shouted back; ‘ihe 
water’s up to my breast, and I can’t hold 
the boy above it much longer.’ Then I 
knew that father was standing on the 
only bit of rock that offered standing- 
room for a mile along the coast. There 
it is—look! the little ledge that you see 
jutting out from the Altstone Cliff yonder. 
It’s for all the world like a little shelf on 
a wall,’’ 


Shipping his oar for a moment, Tom 


pointed to a narrow projection .on a huge, 


precipitous cliff. What he had said wae 
true, The smooth surface of the rocks, 
as far as the eye could reach, rose like a 
mighty wall from the sea. Poor hope 
would the shipwrecked sailor have had 
in trusting to those crueler rocks to save 
what the cruel sea had done its utmost 
to destroy! 


The children gave a quick, eager 
glance at the Altstone Cliff, then breath- 
lessly waited for the continuation of the 
story. 
**T threw myself on the ground,’’ Tom 
went on, ‘‘aud looked over the cliff. 
And there, in the clear moonlight, I saw 
father standing on the ledge with the 
child on his shoulder. Wasn't I glad I 
had brought my basket! In a moment I 
had fastened it to the rope and was let- 
ting itdown. Of course I wasn’t near 
enough to the edge of the cliff to see, but 
I felt father take hold of it, and then, by 
the sudden strain upon the rope, I knew 
he had put Master Arthur in. [ pulled 
away with a will, and then up came the 
poor little fellow, looking like death. He 
couldn’t speak. He could only just open 
his eyes as [ lifted him out and laid bim 
on the grass. He was cold as ice, too; 
and as quick as could be I took off my 
warm woolen blouge and wrapped it round 
him. -Then I thought of father. ‘Can’t 
you swim?’ I shouted. ‘No,’ he said, 
‘I baven’t the strength. I’m near faint- 
ing as it is.” I grew faint myself at that, 
for I didn’t know how I was to save 
him. I had pulled your father up easy 
enough, but my father was a tall, broad- 
shouldered man, and I only a lad of thir- 
teen. While I stood thinking, father 
called out, ‘Tie the rope round the Frog 
Rock, and let the other end down to me. 
If I may take my time, I think I’ve got 
the strength tu climb up by it.’ ”’ 

Lknow the Frog Rock,” inter- 
rupted Katie again. ‘‘It’s called that 
because the top part of it looks just like 
a frog’s back. And there’s a little hol- 


low place right along under it. I sup- 


into” 


is now, but your grandfather was fond of | — 


Averill—tbat’s your grandmother as was 


pose you put the rope through there and 
tied it round the rock ?” . 

‘*That’s just it, missy,’’ said Tom; 

**but, you. know, the rock’s a goodish 
little way from the top of the cliffs. It’s 
so big, too, that I was afraid if I did as 
father said, the rope wouldn’t be long 
enough to reach him. It was just as I 
thought. Father called out tbat he 
couldn’t reach the rope. If I could make 
it a foot longer it- would do. 
‘‘But I couldn't, for { hadn’t taken an 
inch more of the rope than was necessary 
to make the knot tight. Then I thought 
of a plan, and | knew it must either be 
that or father must die. ‘‘Hold on,’ I 
said; ‘l’il give you more rope in a min. 
ute. Catch hold of it when I call out 
**Ready.” But whatever you do, don't 
do it before.’ 

‘‘As quick as could be I untied the 
rope, ran to the edge of the cliff, and 
gave him the length he wanted. Then [ 
bounded back again to the rock; I badn’t 
taken the rope from under the hollow, 
and I tied the end round my waist, gave 
the signal, and lay down flat on the 
earth, with my body close up against the 
side of the Frog’s Back. By the eud- 
den jerk of the rope 1 knew father had 
got bold of it, and then, as he got farther 
up the rock, the agony got worse. I 
thought I should be cut in two, and | 
prayed to God to let father get up quick- 
ly, or I should die. If I might bave 
screamed *t would have been a relief to 
me. But I wouldn't do that, lest father 
should hear. When at last he got to 
the top I’d fainted, and—’’ 

don’t,’ said Ethel, bursting into 
tears. ‘‘I can't bear it. I can’t bear to 
think of the rope cutting into your poor 
body. And you hadn’t even your blouse 
to protect you. Dido’t father come to 
you?” 

‘*He didn’t know what was going on,” 
replied Tom; ‘‘and if he had, he was too 
little to be able to help me. Of course, 
as soon as my father got to the top, he 
saw what | had done. He stayed with 
me till [ came to myself. Then he took 
Master Arthur up in his arms, and stum- 
bled along to a cottage about half a mile 
distant. There he got help, and a man 
and a boy brought a hurdle, and put me 
on it, and carried me to the cottage, 
tuo.” 

**Oh,’’ said Rupert—and his voice, 
too, was hueky—“'I do hope you weren’t 
very much hurt.” 

‘The rope had cut into my flesh all 
round,” said Tom, gravely, ‘‘and ’twas 
a long time before I was well and strong 
again. It was a bad bit of business for 
us all. Master Arthur was so ill that 
they thought he’d die, and father got 
himself a bad name that lasted many a 


day. There’s no doubt he’d have come 


home safe enoagh if he hadn’t stopped at 
‘The Red Lion’ and had a glass ef strong 
beer. When he’d been rowing a while, 
he began to feel drowsy, and he thought 
he’d just refresh himself by taking forty 
winks. A cry woke him up, and there 
was Master Arthur in the water. He 
had been sailing his little toy boat, and 
in reaching out after it had overbalanced 
himself and tumbled into the sea. As 
soon as father came to his senses, he was 
in after him. But Master Arthur had 
sunk, and when he rose to the surface 
again, and father had got hold of him, 
the boat had floated away, and with the 
child in bis arms father couldn’t get back 
to it. Tho only thing he could do was 
to make for the Altstone Rock. 'Twas a 
hard struggle, but at last he got there. 
And if I hadn’t come to his rescue, he 
and your father must both have drowned, 
I feel sure.’’ 

*‘Children,” said Mrs. Averill, ‘‘do 
you wonder now why your father has 
such a deep regard for his friend, Tom 
Robertson ?” 

*‘No, indeed,’” was the reply, and 
Ethel added softly, as she laid her hand 
on the fisberman’s brawny arm, ‘‘I shall 
never think of you again without remem. 
bering the brave deed by which you 
saved your father’s life. N either shall I 
forget that my father owes his life to 

ou.” 

“Thank you, thank you,” said Tom, 
greatly touched by her words, Then, 
after 4 pause, he added, ‘‘The pain was 
bad for a while, I grant, but the good 
that has come of it is worth it all. It gave 
me a lifelong friend in your father, and I 
owe a good education and many other 
things to his kindness, Then, my father 
learned a lesson, for he never touched a 
drop of anythiag that would get into his 
head from that day. And it taught me 
the lesson that I’d better never take to it 
at all,” 

From that day Tom Robertson lived 
honored and esteemed in the memories of 
the children who had listened to the sto- 
ry of bis brave deed.— Band of Hope 
Review. 


— 


From Beer to Whisky. 


Switzerland has been ‘‘encouraging”’ 
the drinking of light wines and beer 
among her people until it has begot a 
thirst aod created an appetite which will 
not be quenched, and as a natural and 
inevitable consequence all kinds of 
liquors are drank, and drunkenness 
everywhere abounds. The Federal 
Council have felt called upon to frame 
more stringeat laws against ‘‘whisky,” 
but still leaving beer and wine to kindle 
the fires and keep them burning. Two 
million nine hundred thousand people 
consume 50 000,000 gallons of wine and 
100,000,000 quarts of beer, and, in ad- 
dition to this, a large and increasing 
amount of whisky. Beer is the most 
dangerous beverage, for it leads the in- 
nocent aiid unsuspecting on to danger 
and destruction .— National Temperance 
Advocate. 


— 
— 


As the sun does not wait for prayers 
and incantations before he rises, but 
straightway shines forth and is hailed of 
all,eo do not wait to do good for ap- 
plause and noise and praise, but do it of 
your own desire; and like the sun you 
will be loved. 


. 


| Mase 


A Queer Dance. 


At Fredericksburgh a Union picket, 
who was stationed opposite Dr. Taylor's 
house, ballooed across the river, a dis- 
tance of but a few bundred feet, to the 
Confederate picket: ‘‘Johnoy, fix your 
bayonet, stick your guo in the ground 
and come over here for a chat.” It was 
not an upusual thing for soldiera of both 
armies to fraternize when on picket duty, 
and so the rebel, unsuspicious of evil, 
fixed his bayonet and stuck his gun in 
tbe ground. Ne sooner had be done 
this than the Union picket brought his 
gun to his shoulder and drew'a bead on 


the Contederate as he shouted, '‘Now, 


you rebel sou of a gun, mark time.” 
The disarmed man was completely at his 
opponent’s mercy. Refusal meant death. 
At his solitary post he began gravely 
marking time for dear life. The corpor- 
al of the guard, from a distance, noticing 
the strange antica of the picket, ap- 
proached him and called out, ‘‘Whats 
tbe matter with you? There must be 
no skylarking on picket.” 

**Whist! come here,’’ remarked the 
unfortunate picket, in a scarcely audible 
tone. The corporal approached him 
wonderingly. ‘‘Do you see that Yank 
across the river?’’ ‘The corporal looked 
in the direction indicated, and as he saw 
the silent figure across the water with 
the r.fle steadily pointed in his direction, 
he heard a clear voice cry out: ‘‘Tell 
that corporal to mark time, too.’’ The 
corporal did not besitate, but promptly 
began keeping the picket company in his 
liresome amusement. 

Directly approached the erergeant of 
the guard on his tour of inspection. 
‘*What do you mean?’’ he shouted in a 
rage. ‘Pick up your muskets at once.” 
But, strange to ray, they did not obey 
him. ‘*Come here,’ whispered the per- 
spiring corporal. ‘*Do you see that 
Yank across the river?’ The sergeant 
looked, and again the clear voice broke 
the air: ‘‘Tell that sergeant to drop bis 
gun and mark time.” The sergeant 
obeyed with wonderful alacrity. Can 
you imagine anything funnier? Just 
think of three soldiers standing on a riv- 
ers bank and marking time for the 
amusement of a man who had a ‘‘bead’’ 
on them! But it didn’t appear funny to 
the officer commanding the picket line, 
who, noticing his men acting 80 strangely, 
came up, almost shrieking, ‘‘How dare 
you? Attend to your duty at once!’ 
‘*‘Come here, Lieutenant,” said the ser- 
geant, who perhaps took a little mali- 
cious satisfaction in getting his superior 
officer in the scrape he was in. ‘*See 
that Yank across there?” The officer 
took a disastrous look, and in a moment, 
at the command of the Yankee across 
the river, he, too, was marking time 
most vigorously. When the Union 
picket bad his full of amusement he sud- 
denly threw himself backward over a 
hill in his rear, and as the Confederate 
curses freighted the air, his shrill laugh 
was heard in reply. The four victims of 
his practical joke registered a solemn 
vow that they would lie in wait for that 
Yankee and kill him on sight. But 
they never had a chance.— Philadelphia 
News. 


Nennook. 


If we did not know it to be so, it 
would be hard to believe that any animal 
could make its home in the midst of the 
almost perpetual snow and ice of the far 
north. And yet many more animals than 
are generally supposed to do so live in 
that intense cold, and have accommodated 
themselves to their surroundings. For 
example, the mosquito has been found as 
far north as man has ever gone. The 
white bear deserves attention for the 
manner in which it has adapted iteelf to 
its strange mode of life. It is not called 
an amphibious animal, but might proba- 


bly be so called, for it is perfectly at home | | 


in the water—indeed, it has been known 
to pursue and capture so nimble a fish as 
the salmon. The polar bear’s foot is un- 
usually long and broad even for a bear’s 
foot, and this peculiarity aids in enabling 
it to swim so rapidly. But the great 
toot is of most use in crossing the slip- 
pery ice or crusted snow. The under 
part of the foot is covered with long, soft 
fur, which anewers the double purpose of 
keeping the foot warm in spite of constant 
contact with the cold ice, and of prevent- 
ing the awkward slipping which would 
certainly occur if the sole of the foot were 
hard and smooth. As araule, the white 
bear avoids man and exerts all its 
strength and cuoning in capturing its 
prey. It prefers some member of the 
seal family, probably because the seals 
are usually so plump and tender. Ap- 
parently a baby walrus is a choice mor- 
sel for it, for it never neglects an oppor- 
tunity of pouncing on one. 

In the water, the walrus would be 
more than a match even for the polar 
bear, its hugh tusks and terrible strength 
making it the most formidable of sea 
mammals; but on the ice, despite the 
fierce courage with which both parents 
fight for their offepring, the battle is too 
unequal, and the unhappy little walrus, 
caught napping, neually falls a victim to 
the big bear. And it frequently bappens 
that one or both of the parent-walruses 
are killed in the vain attempt to rescu 
their baby. 

Nennook, as the white bear is called 
by the Eskimo, frequently displays great 
cunning in capturing the wary seal, which 
fearing its enemy, takes its nap on the 
ice close by the edge, ready to roll into 
the water at the first alarm. The bear 
slips quietly into the water a long dis- 
tance from the sleeping seal, and then 
swims under water, stopping occasionally 
to put out his head and breathe, until he 
is in such @ position that the seal cannot 
get into the water without falling into 
his clutches.—S?. Nicholas for January. 


The United States Fish Commissioners 
have been successful with their new de- 
vice for hatching out the eggs of the cod- 
fish, at their station at Wood's Holl, 
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Southern Pacific 
COMPANY. 


(Pacific System. ) 


prompt connections with the several 
railway lines in the East, 
connecting at 


NEW YORK AND NEW ORLEANS 

WITH...... 

The Several Lines of Steamers to al 
EUROPEAN PORTS. 


attached to Overland Express Trains. 

THIRD-CLASS SLEEPING CARS are run 
daily with Overland Emigrant Trains. 

No additional charge for Berths in Third- 
class cars. 

Tickets sold, Sleeping-car Berths secured, 
and other information given upon application at 
the Company’s Offices, where passengers calling 
in person can secure choice of routes, etc. 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


For gale on reasonable terms. 


Apply to or address W. H. Mitts, Land 
Agent of C. P. R. R., JExome Mappen, Land 
Land Agent of 8. P. R. R., Sano Francisco. 


A. N. Towne, T. H. Goodman, 
General Manager. 


Gen.Pass.& Tkt.Agt. 
SAN FRANCISOO, CAL. 


Weed Kingwell 


CALIFORNIA- BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


Opposite Minna 87., SAN FRANCISCO 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 


Brass, Composition, Zinc and Babbitt 
Castings 


etal 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Also a full assortment of Steam and Water 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzles and 


‘Hose Couplings, ete., etc. Brass Ship Work 


Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, etc. 
04” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubricators 


S. FOSTER & CoO., 


GROCERS 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 
Carry a Complete Stock of 


Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Goods 
And Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack 
ing Goods for Export. 


mar29 


Jos. R. Cowen. D. H. Schuyler J. W. Porter 
Schuyler & Armstrong, Phila. 


COWEN, PORTER & CO., 


Funeral Directors, 


118 ST., SAN FRANCISCO, 
_AOpp. Starr Kings Church.) 
Originators of the Parlor and Receiving 
Vault System. 


Closets to Conceal Goods. 


Telephone No. 5187. 
Finest Funeral Furniture on the Coast. 
100ct-tf, 


N. GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers, 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


orner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO 


with all the 
h Oompany’s 


by Telephone 


SMITH’S CASH STORE 
._:HAS REMOVED:— 


To Commodious Quarters, No. 115 and 117 

Olay street, where they will be glad to receive 

orders from old patrons, or new. Send for 
li t. 


PISO'S CURE FOR 
CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 


t Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


cities via the Great 


Daily Express and Emigrant Trains make 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPING CARS. 


Matisfaction Guaranteed in Price and Quality 


- 
> 
| | 
— | 
OAKLAND. 
The 
regu- 
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Connected 
American District Telegra 
offices. 
Embalming and Preparing | 
Ration 
$3 
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PLANT A HOME. 


Young beginners in life’s morning, 
Don’t forget the rainy day; 
Sunshine cannot last forever, 
Or the heart be always gay. — 
Save the dime and then the dollar; 
Lay up something as you roam; 
Choose some blooming spot of beauty— 
Some fair lot-—-and plant a home. 


You, too, who have babes around you, 
Coming up to take your place, 

Give them something to remember; 
Homestead memories let them trace. 

Would you feel the pride of manhood, 
Let the sun your dwelling greet; 

Breathe the blessed air of freedom, . 
Own the soil beneath your feet. 


You, too, who perhaps have squandered 
Life’s fair morn, ’tis not too late! 
Start at once to woo bright fortune; 
Kail no more at so-called fate. 
Sow the golden seeds of saving . 
In the rich and quickening loam; 
Spend your last days not with strangers; 
Enter heaven’s gate from home. 
——The Home. 


Poetry—Its Influence and Mission. 


Lord Brougham once said that 
‘‘The world should sit at the feet of 
the poets and learn!” The theme thus 
chosen is too vast and grand for me, 
in a brief essay, to even give more 
than a faint idea of what should be 
said ona subject so broad and com- 
prehensive; and here allow me to make 
a few quotations from some of our 
‘most tluminated. Bailey says that: 
‘‘Poetry is itself a thing of God, 

He made His prophets poets; and the more 

We feel of poesy do we become 

Like God in love and power, under-makers— 

And it is joy to think that in every age, 

However much the world was wrong therein, 

The greatest works of mind or hand have 
been 

Done unto Him! So may they ever be! 

It shows the strength of wish we have to be 
great, 

And the sublime humility of might.’’ 

That is indeed fine, and worthy of 
its illustrious author, and his sublime 
passages! Swedenborg defined poetry 
as ‘Truth in rhythmical motion—seed 
planted by the angels, but oft-n 
choked by the cares «nd selfishness of 
the world.’’ I would also here add 
one more from the pen of Charlotte 
Bronte, to this effect: ‘‘I know that 
poetry is not dead, nor genius lost! 
Norhas Mammon gained power over 
either to bind or slay—they will both 
assert their existence, their presence, 
their liberty and strength some day! 
Powerful angels, safe in Heaven; they 
smile when sordid souls triumph, and 
feeble ones weep over their destruc- 
tion. Poetry destroyed? genius ban- 
ished? do not let envy prompt the 
thought! They notonly live, but reign 
and redeem; and without their divine 
influence spread everywhere, you 
would bein hell—the hellof the selfish 
and narrow-minded.” And thus ends 
our quotations. . 

in speaking of poets, I have no ref- 
erence to the got-up-to-order penny- 
a-liners—not the least reference to 
that class who are at present harping 
through the land some worn-out, re- 
constructed, revamped and relabeled 
platitudes of the long ago. Not at 
all! In speaking of poets, I have ref- 
erence to those who are wholly and 
divinely consecrated to the work—the 
true heroes of song—the Spartans, 
who have been disciplined in the 
school of sacrifice and self-abnegation; 


who have been too true to the music’ 


within to sh:ke hands with vice, or 
traffic in corruption; living above com- 
promise, oltenin obscurity and pover- 
ty; blind, imprisoned and proscribed, 
itmay be; persecuted, neglected, and 
often forsaken—yet, through it all, 
bequeathing to their country and race 
Iliads and Epics burning with the un- 
smothered fires of immortality; those 
whose robes have been made white. 
purified in the fires; those who have 
come up through tribulations, chast- 
ened and made whole by adversity; 
who have been nothing but poets; God- 
anointed, angel-crowned, and Heaven- 
commissioned; gods and goddesses of 
their times, of whom it may be said, 
the world was unworthy, and was all 
inadequate to transform; chosen bein:s 
of destiny, whether arrayed in the 
gold and purple of Olympus, or in 
the tattered germents of the beggar; 
whether rehearsing their sonnets and 
begging brad in some Grecan Is- 
land, or learning the great and deep 
lessons that God has sent in some ob- 
scure corner of England or America; 
whether poet-laureate to some im- 
perfect ruler of the people,.or poet- 
laureate within some celestial court 
composed of beings crowned with 
wisdom and illumination. Talk of 
poets unknown to adversty! You 
might as well talk of the mountains 
that have never been overhung with 
threatening clouds; of the sea that has 
never been lashed into fury by the 
tempest and whirlwind; of the glory 
and grandeur of Yosemite, devoid of 
the mighty torrent that chants its tre- 
mendous anthems to the plains below! 
Talk of the happily-housed, sleek and 
wealthy poets! You might as well talk 
of the mountain eagle domiciled in 
some fashionable lady's drawing- 
room, practicing the lisping songs of 
luxury and satiety. Show me such a 
one, and I will bring upon the scene 
an exiled Dante, a sorrow-stricken By- 
ron, anda b-nkrupt Poe. Show me 
even your well-to-do reformers and 
philanthropists, and I will briog up 
from the -past the East Indian Saint, 
the Divine Poet, Buddha—a_ poor, 
persecuted hermit. pelted with stones 
and ja‘ elins; I will show you Mahom- 
et fleeing from his enem es, and hid- 
ing away in th- great, desolate cave of 
Mecca; a proscribed and tabvoed Gali- 
leo; a penniless Columbus; and had I 
room I might add here a host of 
others who have been martyrs to the 
truth, and to the sublime inspirations 


| attuned to the music of nature, to the 


by which the world became wiser and 
better. 

In proportion to the depth and 
grandeur of the work, so shall its 
projector or creator feel and suffer the 
pangs by which it has its birth— 
whether it be in some great astro- 
nomical discovery, in the finding of a 
new world, in launching forth on the 
waves of humanity an immortal song, 
or in regenerating a race. Such is the 
law; God’s immutable, everlasting 
law! Andas the ages roll on, bear- 
ing the ra‘es to a more progressive 
plane of existence, then will they be- 
gin to hunger and thirst for the man- 
na, the bread of eternal life, the gold- 
en sheaves long garnered by the 
poets and high-priests of God. The 
dry husks of earth will no longer 
satisfy. Their souls will have become 


mystic language of the Universe, to 
the great Song of Life, which is mea- 
sured by numbers rhythmical and 
flowing. 

Of what is the Iliad composed, that 
it comes down the ages so laden with 
beauty and glory? What subtle and 
life-giving m:gnetism did the blind 
old poet breathe into its wonderful 
pages, that it should so live and elec- 
trify? Would it so live and electrify 
had it not some divine mission? Is 
there not an etherial essence in sculp- 
ture, in music, in painting and poetry? 
Do they not elevate the soul tbat 
studies their beauties and listens to 
their enchantments? Is there not one 
grand anthem that Nature is ever sing- 
ing to her children, pl-ading with 
them to come up high and higher? 
Does she not unfold her blossoms, and 
produce her gorgeous foliage for their 
admiration? Are they not harmon- 
ized and made better in beholding all 
this? Shall poetry and music and 
beauty die out of the world? Then 
will we commence an existence in the 
pig-sties—feast and fatten on the 
food generally provided for the ten- 
ants of such habitations. Can we to- 
day thoroughly understand and com- 
prehend the true mission of poetry? 
Would we jook back to the divine 
Schiller, to Goethe, to Ossian or 
Burns, and say they lived in vain? 
Can we open the wonderful books of 
Homer, of Dante, and read therein, 
and find nothing worthy the effort? 
Are not the blossoms of immortality 
shedding their fragrance along these 
illumined pages? Is the fault in these 
books, or is itin our own prosy and 
plodding lives? 

Come up on the mountain top, O 
ye children of the valley, and I will 
open to your visions a new world! | 
will sing in your earsa New Song! 
Come with meto the summit, tarry 
no longer in the meadows! Is the 
mountain too high and steep for your 
inexperienced feet? Then will I bear 
you in my never-failing arms to a 
spot redolent with beauty, and 
abound ng with the Songs of the Ran- 
somed and Redeemed of Earth! 
Break the bread of life, and drink 
with me the new wine! Come, and | 
will crown you with a crown of glory, 
baptize you in rivers of perennial 
beauty, and anoint you with the oil 
and perfumes that are flowing through 
the streets of the Ce'estial City.— kx. 

No Harm. 


It was my privilege, a short time since, 
to be one of a large congregation who 
listened to a brother who related to us 
with great simplicity and great feeling 
his personal religious experience. He 
said he was converted at eighteen. For 
a short time be enjoyed much and was 
active. But he soon became a backslid- 
er,.and continued thus for twenty-two 
years. Among the causes that led him 
to backslide, and to go farther from 
Christ and duty, he gave prominence to 
what he called *‘No Harm,” and he ut- 
tered a solemn warning to all persons to 
beware of these ‘‘No Harms.” He was 
once a total abstainer, but he was induc- 
ed to take a little domestic wine, being 
assured that it was some which his 
friends themeelves had made out of their 
own grapes. There was no harm in tak- 
ing a glass of that. The result was he 
soon became a confirmed drinker. He 
was invited to join ina game of cards. 
Thers was no money staked; it was sim- 
ply an amusement. No harm in that. 
Fhe result was, he became a skillful and 
constant gambler. He was invited to 
jin in a simple parlor dance to the mu- 
sic of a piano. There was no harm in 
that. - But he soon became an attendant. 
and danced at balls. Invited to the the- 
ater, he declined; but being assured the 
play was a perfectly moral and proper 
one, and there was no harm in it, he 
yielded. It was not long before he be- 
came a frequeater of the theater, and 
preferred it to the prayer-meeting. Thus 
was he led down, down, lower, and yet 
lower, by these ‘‘No Harms,” till all 
trace of Christian living was gone. Sig- 
nificantly he asked: ‘*Who ever thought, 
in offering a cup of water to a friend, 
of assuring him there was no harm in 
it?” — Watchman. 


A Picture of “Fighting Joe.” 


From General Pope’s account of Sec- 
ond Bull Ran, in the January Century; 
we quoie this paragraph in relation to 
General Hvoker on tke battle-field: ‘‘I 
had not seen Hooker for many years, and 
] remembered him as a very handsome 
young men, with florid complexion and 
fair hair, and with a figure agile and 
graceful. Asi saw him that afternoon 
on his white horse riding in rear of his 
line of battle, and close up to it, with the 
excitement of battle in his eyes, and that 
gallant and chivalric appearence which he 
always presented under fire, | was struck 
with admiration. Asa corp; commander, 
with his whole force operating under bis 
own eye, it is much to be doubted 
whether Hooker had a euperior in the 
army.” | 


Earnestness. 


‘‘Tf I were asked,’’ says Mr. Spur- 
geon, ‘‘what, in a Christian minister, is 


the most essential quality for securing 


success in winning souls to Christ? | 
should reply, ‘ earnestness’; and if I were 
asked a second or a third time, I should 
not vary the answer, for personal observa- 
tion drives me to the conclusion that, as a 
rule, real success is proportionate to the 
preacher's earnestness. Both great men 
and ‘little men succeed if they are thor- 
oughly alive unto God, and they fail if 
they are not so. We know men of emi- 
nence who have gained a bigh reputation, 
who attract large audiences, and obtain 
much admiration, who neverthelees are 
very low ia the scale as soul-winners ; for 
all they do in that direction they might 
as well have been lecturers on anatomy, 
or political orators. At the same time 
we have seen their compeers in ability so 
useful in the business of conversion that 
evidently their acquirements and gifts 
have been no hindrance to them, but the 
reverse ; for by the intense and devout 
use of their powers, and by the anointing 
of the Holy Spirit, they have. turned 
many to righteousness. We have seen 
brethren of very scanty abilities who have 


‘been terrible drags upon a church, and 


have proved as inefficient in their spheres 
as blind men in an observatory ; but, on 
the other hand, men of equally small at- 
tainments are well known to us as mighty 
hunters before the Lord, by whose holy 
energy many hearts have been captured 
forthe Saviour. I delight in McCheyne’s 
remark, ‘ It is not so much great talants 
that God blesses, as great likeness to 
Christ.” In many instances ministerial 
success is traceable almost entirely to an 
intense zeal, a consuming passion for 


souls, and an eager enthusiasm in the. 


cause of God, and we believe that in ev- 
ery case, other things being equal, men 
prosper in the divine service in proportion 
as their hearts are blazing with holy love. 
‘ The God that answereth by fire, let him 
be God’; and the man who has: the 
tongue of fire, let him be God’s minister. 


Spiritual Preaching the Cure for Mer- 
cantilism. 


The Rev. Edward Hungerford, in an 
essay entitled ‘‘Spiritual Preaching for 
Our Times,’’ io the January Century, 
says: “‘Science has grandly stimulated 
iudustry by increasing its rewards. The 
prizes of enterprisiog labor are great, 
often glittering The power of wealth is 
fascinating. The successful producer or 
dealer of to-day is a prince. The indus- 
trious laborer is rich. And the result of 
all this is that laziness ie ceasing to be 
fashionable; the nobility of England are 
learning to make themselves  uereful. 
Science sets the world astir. The goal 
of its motion is gain. The race is eager. 
Hence mammon-worship. Hence mer- 
cantilism, the inordinate estimate of 
wealth; the grading of all things at a 
value in cash; society graded on a cash 
basis; ideality sacrificed to material good; 
virtue, patrict'sm, heroism, manhood 
counting for less, money counting for 
more; vot-s, oflices, justice having their 
price. ‘This is mercantilism, the great 
davger to society; greater because more 
subtle than nibilism. It creeps into lit- 
erature, science, art, politics, the state, 
the church; and here arises the demand 
for that spiritual teaching which fell from 
the lips of Jeaus, the antidote for inordi- 
nate worldly care and worldly striving; 
the lofty view of a life which is more 
than meat; God coming in among the 
elements of this world, clothing lilies, 
feeding birds, summoning man to the 
glory of an ideal kingdom and to the 
attainment first and foremost of character, 
rooted in God and God’s righteousness. 
The cure for the mercantile spirit is not 
ethics, but faith. It is not a moral code 
but the divine Fatherhood. It is not 
even the golden rule, except as the gold- 
en rule is formulated out of the spirit of 
Christian brotherhood.’’ 


A Female Hospital in China. 


The opening of the Margaret William- 
son Memorial Hospital at Shanghai, Chi- 
na, on June 4, 1885, was a remarkable 
occasion. The opening of the hospital 
supplies, in a measure, a long-felt want. 
The aversion of the women of China to 
be treated by Christian male doctors is 
well known. The intense euffering that 
results from the careless or ignorant treat- 
ment to which they are spbjected is ap- 
palling to those familiar with these wo- 
men and their homes. The Memorial 
Hospital was erected and eqnipped 
through the liberality and exertion of a 
woman whore heart was touched by the 
sufferings of the women of China. The 
building, of brick, contains public and 
private wards, a dispensary, operating- 
room, and the accessories of a well-ap- 

inted medical institution. Several 
wealthy Chinese women, who have been 
benefited by the female physicians in 
charge, have contributed to the furnish- 
ing of the various rooms. A Chinese 
gentleman carved and painted on the 
walls of the Chinese reception-room chbar- 
acters meaning ‘‘extroardinay work,” as 
a8 an expression of gratitude for the suc- 
cessful treatment of his wife by the hos- 
pital physicians. One of the most pleas- 
ant features in connection with the build- 
ing of this hospital is that it is the offering 
of women of all denominations to suffer- 
ing women and children in a heathen 
land. Some of the donations received 
came from women in a poorhonse. A 
new opportunity is given to prove to those 
to whom we send missionaries that we 
seek to do them good.— Christian Uniun. 


Use _your gentlest voice at home. 
Watch it day by day, as a pearl of great 
price; for it willbe worth more to you 
in days to come than the best pearl hid 
in the sea. A kind voice is joy, like a 
lark’s song, toa hearth at home. It is 
a light that shines. Train to sweet tones 
ig and it will keep in tune through 

e. 


MOSS. 

‘*The ro'lingston> ga hers no mos:,” 
is one of Dr. Franklin’s ‘‘Pvor Richard’ 
maxime. 

If then, proverds are to be taken with- 
out dispute, we must infer that mors 1s an 
article of furniture, indispeosable in the 
household of stones. Look at the stones 
in the creek beds! No moss, no cover- 
ing; how naked, how pcor, how desolate 
they appear. But ree the rocks embed- 
ed in the bank, with their every noch 
and deformity covered with a velvet of 
green, surprising in texture and color 
and b-auty, all humanex-llence. Every 
crack is hidden from view by a closely 
woven covering. And the otherwise 
bald, smooth placcs are filled in with 
lichens and liverwort, the-e first cousins 
of the moss, and these of white, and yel- 
low, and black, spread out in s raoge 
biotche:, as if to draw away theeye from 
the nak: dners of the stone to their own 
curious patterns. On the broad face of 
the stone, ia the nooks and crevices, 
here, tbe:e, everywere, we see the little 
tree-like moss, weaving in the way God 
his appointed it, its coat of intensest 
green. Ever above it, like an ensign, 
it ho!ds its little spore-case, filled with 
microscopic dust, the germs of a mu ti- 
tude of plants. When from any cause, 
its stune supporter has had a piece 
broken f.om its side, this most delicate 
of friends plants there its little colony 
of green and soon hides from view the 
loss and shame. 

Then too, the golden moss, with its 
long lines of yellow gold, iutermiagles 
with the mass of living green, and 
seems almost to add beauty to p rfec- 
tion. Yet it clings still more lovingly 


to its rocky base, as if fearful of the | 


least separation. 

As we pass along, 
and we sre the ts, flit leafed moss, 
with branches like the firtree. Then 
the Cladonia lichens with their slim 
white stems, bearing neat little cups to 
catch thedew. And after them the 
liverworts, with their uoplantlike 
leaves, and allof more kinds than we 
can count or number. But’ through 
al, solttle, so delicate, so beautiful, 
we see none we love so well as the lit- 
tle green moss with its go'den friend, 
So small and humble, yet the glory of 
every clime, so retiring in manner, yet 
so much souzht after by world-resown- 
ed painters, and withal so bighly hon- 
orei by poets of every age and 
country. 

In tue vegetable world, greenis the 
emblem of light, the color of life. It 
is more thanan emblem. ‘The green 
coloring matter plants, the 
only known substance in the universe 
by whose aid lifeless is changed into 
liviog matter. Without it th-re would 
not exist asingle plant or animal in 
the world, merely for the lack of di- 
gestibe food. Isit strange, then, that 
when we passa green lawn or mea- 
dow we see ia it a beautiful emb'em of 
life? How life-like -is the home with 
green gruss and green trees around it! 
How death-like the habitation not so 
adoroed. 

Poets have sung of the grass, and of 
the “complaining brooks that make the 
m+adows greep,’’ but come with me 
after a shower, to a rocky dell I koow 
of, where the sua never shines, but the 
p le-star peeps in at nizht, and! will 
show you the glory of the moss in its 
hermit home. For the moss is a mod- 
est pant, and must needs be sought 
after by those who would ‘‘list to na- 
ture’s teaching,” in cool reve:ses far 
from the rush and busivess of life. The 
quickuess with which it revives when 
sprinkled with water is truly wonder- 
ful. 
drought of summer has come, how it 
wilts and withers, as day after day 
Gois blessings of showers is 
withheld. But look at it when the 
rain has begun to fall. Inless than a 


again a change, 


‘minute the tiny headsare raised, and 


the living green shines through the 
cryst«l drops of water, aud every le f- 
let eends forthin is countenance, its 
thanks and praise to the giver of all 
good. The same tiny heads will rise 
and beam forth their thanks to you,my 
friend, if you wil sprinkle water over 
the r withered forms. 

Oh! it is worth miles of tedious tra- 
vel to see the thankfulness of these 
little friends. To him who can hear 
their tiny call, it is like the still small 
voice of Omnipotence, urging him on 
to ahigher aid a purer life, nea-er to 
him who guides the sun in his wan- 
derings through the universe, and yet 
can stoop to bless with welcome show- 
ers the mst insignificant of plants. 
Let such go to the moss’s home, 
and there by ‘‘lonely contempla- 
tiou,” leara a lesson of humility and 
gratitude. 
surrounded by ten thousand comforts, 
nor ever lifts his voice in praise, while 
the hnmble moss-plant decks herself 
out in robes, surely more gorgeous 


than those of Solomon in all bis 
glory,” to thank her maker for a drop: 

A Lawyer's Experience. 


A lawyer in this city told me that he 
had been for some time in the habit of 
eating at our best cate, and found it diffi- 
cult to explggg the full stomach and dall 
head which almost uniformly followed 
even a very moderate dinner. This uu- 


pleasant experience had gone on for some } 


months, when a jolly legal friend called 
to see him, and, business over, they 
dined together. The dinner lasted am 
hour and half. They ate many indiges- 
tible things, and three or four times the 
quanity he usually took at his solitary 
lunch. Strange to say, there was no 
sense of fullness or headache. 

This circumstance set him to thinking, 
and ever since, at considerable inconven- 
ience to himself, he has dined with his 


family, taking great pains to foster the 


social spirit during their meals.— Dio 
Lewis's Nuggels. 


Man walks all his days: 


See the poor mors when the} 


SO P Is one of the finest for 
A Laundry and all otber par- 
poses ever used. It is full weight, neatly 
wrapped, and sells fcr th® price of conimon 
soap. Ask your grocer fOr it and prove its 


value by its use. Depot, 115 Clay St. 


to eve 
Coast, and is fast working its 
way east of the moun- 
tains. 


WEIGHT 


This Fine Washing Powder is now sent 
State and Territory on the 


and get a trial package. 
about it andinduce him to keep it. It is worth 
twice as much as any other article ot the kind. 
Address Climax Washing Powder Co., 117 Clay 8t., 8. F. 


You will 
find your wash- 
ing can be done with 
half the labor if you use 
this fine powder according to in- 
structions. Send 10 cents instamps 


Tell your grocer 


Finest 

Send 75 Cents Basket Fired 
and get a JAPAN. 

TRIAL Ez SMITE 

PACKAGE, Cash Store, 

By Mail—115 Clay St., §. F. Cal. 


HEART + TONIC 


Warranted to relieve or 
cure Heart Disease. 


The ‘‘Home published every 
month, giving full quotations for all family 
‘Address 


supplies. ample copy Free. 
-‘Smith’s Cash Store, 115 & 117 Clay 8t.,8.F. 


SILVER PILL. 


Did you ever try them? Ask somebody 
about them; most remarkable medicine in 
jthe world. By mail everywhere, $1.00. 

Dr. Wetts, P.O, Box 2633, 8S. F., Cala. 


PARLOR OIL. 


Ovz OWN BRAND, has a Good 
Reputation, and we intend to maintain 
Send for it to 


SMITH’S CASH STORE, 
115 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


POOR 
WAN'S 
SOAP. 


it. 


py not be put off 
with a common 
or medium quality of 


SOA 
WHEN you can GET 
this Celebrated arti- 
cle at about the same 
price. 

Your Grocer keeps 
it or will get it for 
you. 


Warranted to give Satisfaction. 


Use GOLD WEIGHT BAKING POWDER! 


Q<a=—>Same Price as the Royal. 


ES, 
A 
BS 


SAN FRANCISCO, 


SMITH’S CASH STORE. 


English and By Mail as 


Scotch. People R Sample for 
THIS 85 Cts. per lb. 
FINE BRAND Address, 
oF SMITH’S 
ENGLISH CASH 
Breakfast Tea. STORE, 


115 Claw Street, &. F., Cal. 


= 


| 


prartaed you agree to pay 
f it does not cure you it costs 


eases, Piles. 


failed. Price very low. 


If you are sick or afling no matter what your complaint, 
Write to us and we will send you Ua Trial one of our larze 
Lf, Electric Medicated Appliances to suit your case, 
or it, if it cures you in one month. 
ou nothin 
: Appliances to cure Dyspepsia, Rheumatism, Liver and Kidaey Dis- 
Lung \Diseases,, Asthma, Catarrh, Lame Back, JAgue, 
Debrlity, and many other diseases. 
to buy them blindly but merely to try them at our risk. Thousands 
. of cures mace monthly in cases where all other treatments have 
Illustrated book giving full particulars 
and blank for statement of your case sent free. Address at once. 


ELECTRIC PAD M’F’G CO., 564 Strate Srrert., 


totry it. Different 


Remember we do not ask you 


HAWLEY 


Hardware Co., 


—WHOLESALE DEALERS IN— 


HARDWARE 


Agricultural Implements 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The best ever made. 


THE GILPIN SULKY PLOW. 


Made by J. Deere & Co. of Moline, Ill., manu- 
facturers of the justly celebrated Moline 
Gang, Sulky and Single Plows. Best in the 
world. 


— 


The most powerful and durable Windmill in 
the market. Every mill warranted. 


Also Agents for.... 


OHAMPION AND AvuTomaTic ROAD-SCRAPERS, 
Souts Benp CulLLep PLows, 
Cuampion Fannina MILLS, 


Deere’s Ripinc AND WALKING CULTIVATORS, 
Keystone Disco Hareows, 
Sprine-Toota Harrows, 
Batpwin’s Hay CurrTErRs, ETO. 


A FULL LINE OF HARDWARE. 
0S Send for Catalogue. 


301 to 309 Market St. 


SAN FRANOISOO, CAL. 


THE GOLDEN PALACE 


Tea and Grocery 


STORES. 
41 Sixth St. and 227 & 229 Second St. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS., PROP’S. 


We insert, as follows, a few staple articles 
with present rates: 


FAMILY FLOUR AT MILL 
PRICES. 
Extra Family,# bb!1,$4.75 
MEALS AT MILL RATES. 
Oatmeal, 4t. 5c lb 
Cornmeal, 2%c 
Cracked Wheat, 34%c 
Graham Fiour, 3c 


SYRUP, BEST QUALITY. 
In bbls, 37%c pr gal, 
In kegs, 5 gal, $2.25@2.50 

CHOICE NEW-CROP TEAS. 


Good Japan, 25@50c pr b 
Eng. B’kfast,25@s0c 
Formosa Qolon g 


Cube Suger, bbls, 7c pr 1/70" box good Raisins 
Granulated 20-lb bar ox L’ndry 
Cc one « |White Beans 2c 


Coffees, Green, Roasted or Ground. Eastern Sugar- 
cured Hams and Bacon. Fish; Oysters, Sardines 
Oils for Table or Sanctuary use, etc., etc, All of 
which we offer at the lowest ible rates, as we are 
placed in a position to furnish’a first-class quality of 
goods at wholesale rates. : 

The advantages possessed by us, by reason of the 
establishment of our well-stocked Wholesale House, 
at once become clearly manifest to the customer who 
orders a bill of goods of us. 

We offer even more, and decidedly better, advan- 
tages to our patrons than can be secured by them at a 
wholesale house exclusively, for the reason that they 
will not break or open packages, and we will do so, 
and in all cases at wholesale rates. All orders com- 
ing to our Wholesale House requiring case goods and 
packages of a like character, to be opened, are always 
filled at our Sixth-street House,a system of profit 
and convenience which strungly recommends itself 
to RELIGIOUS AND OTHER INSTITUTIONS 
JIN THE CITY AND STATE, The orders which 
we almost daily receive from institutions is proof 
conclusive of the satisfaction Lanes If parties 
living ata distance desire to order goods of us not 
included in the above list will send us a catalogue 
of the goods wanted, we will immediately retarn it, 
with prices annexed for their approval, before send. 
ing us the order, thereby placiug themselves in a 
position to judge for themselves before sending us 
the final urder, and securing all the advantages of 
being present in the store at the time of purchase. 


CHAS. MONTGOMERY & BROS. 
41 Sixta St., and 227 and 229 Second St. 


BELDING BROS. & CO.’S 
SPOOL, SKEIN, KNITTING 


SILKS! 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CARLSON & CURRIER, 

Factory: La- 

te.t improv- 

Dry house— 

Best Seasomed wood—Our lumber 
stron by ty Pianos 


585 Market street, San Francisco, Cal. 
ed Steam 
Machinery— 
h 


cago to New Orieans, 
Ce., 24 and 26 Ellis Street, San 


‘CONSUMPTION 


I havea itive remedy for the above disease ; by its use 
thousands of cases of the worst kind and of standing have 
been cured, Indeed. so Ky my faith is its efficacy, that 
I will send TWO ROTTLES EE, together with.a VAL- 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease. to anv sufferer. er Ex- 

_ press and P. O. address. DR. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl St., N.Y. 


INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only a 
Estab- 


u 
tennial Medal & 


| 
G 
por 
7 
4 
Je J. MACK & CO., 
AGENTS, 
ra | 
| ze, 
\\ 
; | | 
| | 
C= “@> | 
WS, y | 
ew | 
= 
THE HOOSIER GRAIN DRILL. 
=  / 
 ~ — 
—— AND EMBROIDERY 
THE PERKINS WINDMILL. 
| | 
ven Diploma. Sold everyw 
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News Items. 


Charles De Lesseps and a party of 
engineers started from Paris to Panama, 


January 5th. 

Orders have been issued for the vac- 
cioation of all officers and men in the 
Austrian army. 

A monument is to be erected for Lord 
Shaftesbury near the west door of West- 
minster Abbey. 

William Peters, a miner working for 


the Eureka Consolidated Company, fell | 


500 feet down a shaft, January 5th, and 
was instantly killed. 

It is stated that M. Lemieux, who 
was one of Riel’s lawyers, intends taking 
charge of the Iatter’s son and having him 
educated at the Naval University. 


The London Presbytery, on motion of 
Dr. Monro Gibson, lately of Chicago, 
recommenced the holding of special evan- 
gelistic services during this winter. 


‘,'be visible supply of wheat, as report- 
ed by the New York Produce Exchange, 
is 58,635,325 bushels—an increase of 
213,512 bushels—and of corn 10,255,- 
357. 

There are 40,000 Bohemiane in Chi- 
cago,15,000 of whom keep up their native 
habits and language. Nominally Roman 
Catholics, their literature is wholly atheis- 
tical. Their daily paper is grossly im- 
pious. 

It is but a few years since it required 
forty minutes to deliver a cable dispatch 
from London to New York ; now a mes- 
sage is sent in two and a half minutes, 
and the answer is received within ten 
minutes. 

Mr. J. E. K. Studd, who is now visit- 
ing the colleges of this country, says of 
the religious state of the University of 
Cambridge, where he was converted, 
‘«The extreme coldness just set Mr. 
Moody on fire.”’ 

At the late meeting of the Baptist 
Conference in Calcutta it was mentioned 
asa fact of much encouragement that 
the new converts are showing a greater 
disposition to labor for the conversion of 


_ their old companions. 


Greece still threatens war, and the 
Balkan troubles seem more complicated. 
The Balkan Conference at Constantinople 
bas been abandoned, Russia refusing to 
guarantee the independence of the union 
of Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia. 


The colony of 50 Swedes started 15 
years ago in the Aroostook wilderness of 
Maine now numbers 1,100; it has two 
churches, six schools, and many well- 
tilled farms, and the honest, hard-work- 
ing people have furnished no recruits for 
poorhouses or jails. 

The Chapin Home for friendless native 
women has been opened at Ahmednagar, 
India, by the mission of the American 
Board, The poor women are taught to 
cut?and make native garments and to act 
as nurses and servants, by which they 
support themselves. They are also taught 
to read and write, and have daily Chris- 
tian instruction, 


The trial of Apostle Lorenzo Snow in 
Ogden on the second and third indict- 
ments for unlawful cobabitation during 
the years 1883 and 1884, closed with a 
verdict of guilty. Judge Powers, in 
charging the juries, took the ground that 
‘tif the defendant has a legal wife living, 


_ which means the first whom he supports, 


recognizes and holds out as a wife, and 
that he lives with another woman whom 
he supports, recognizes and holds out as 
a wife, then the defendant is guilty of un- 
lawful cohabitation.’’ The Mormons pitted 
eight of the best lawyers in Utah against 
Assistant District-Attorney Bierbower in 
these cases. Sentence will be pronounc- 


ed on the 16th inst. 


Patents Granted. 


Patenta granted to citizens of the Pa- 
cific States on December 15, 1885, and 
reported expressly for THE Paorric by 
C. A. Snow & Co., patent lawyers, op- 
yosite United States Patent Office, 
D.C0.: C. N. West, San 
Francisco, Cal., electrical belt; R. Reed, 
Sacramento, Oal., fanning mill; P. F. 
Morey, Portland, Or., elevator; T. 
Pinard, Butteville, Or., brake lever; J. 
J. Holland, San Francisco, Cal., cut- 
off-valve-gear; W. T. Browne, Stockton, 
Gal., car truck; F. M. Dickerhoff, San 
Francisco, Cal., book-mark; S. E. 
Claussen, Portland, Or., extension table; 
J. HB. Gillespy, San Francisco, Cal., 
making bottle covers; F. G. Water- 
house, Sacramento, Cal., dynamo-elec- 
tric machine; M. J. Amick, Portland, 
Or., amalgamator; G. H. Boyd, Marys- 
ville, Cal., suspenders; J. Dutton, San 
Francisco, safety key for gas burners; 
P. F. Gardner, Hill’s Ferry, Cal., cool- 
ing beer; A. W. Lane, Janesville, Cal., 
windmill; W. W. Stockton, San Jose, 
Cal., draft yoke. 
_ Patents granted to citizens of the Pa- 
cific States on December 22, 1885, and 
reported expressly for THe Paciric by 
C. A. Snow & Co., patent lawyers, op- 

site United States Patent Office, 
Washington, D.C.: 1. H. Bradshaw, 
Sacramento, Cal., car-coupling; H. M. 
Brown, Seattle, W. T., dirt-scraper and 
carrier; R. M. Cochran, Jacinto, Cal., 
grain-separator; EK, M. Greer, Stockton, 
Cal., window bracket shelf; J. C. Ha- 

rty, Santa Cruz, Cal.,- bark-cutter; 

. T. Hazard, Los Angeles, Cal., car- 
tridge shell-crimper; J. H. Hines, Calie- 
toga, Cal., die stock; C. L. Hussey, 
Sacramento, Cal., remedy for black leg; 
I. H. Kiser, Los Angeles, Cal., nail ex- 
tractor; I. B. Tucker, Hanford, Cal., 
roller hinge for gates; F. G. Tuttle, 
Portland, Or., cleaner and lubricator; 
A. W. Van Dorston, East Portland, Or., 
rotary engine; W. A. Woods, Santa 
Oruz, Cal., bark mill; F. M. Xiques, 
Arcata, Cal., newspaper file. — 


Sabbath-School Lesson for Jan. 24th. 
If Kings xxv: 1-12. 


BY REY. M. WILLETT. 


CAPTIVITY OF JUDAH. 


Golden Texi—‘* By the rivers of 
Babylon, there we sat down; yea, we 
wept when we remembered Zion.” (Ps. 
exxxvii: 1.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


In our last leseon we had an account 
of the prediction by Jeremiah of the ap- 
proaching captivity. We have the ful- 
fillment in this lesson. It may be well to 
consider the overthrows that precede the 
final captivity recounted in this lesson. 
When the faithfulness of the Rechabites 
was being tested by Jeremiab, Nebuchad- 
nezzar was approaching Jerusalem. The 
people would not heed the persuasions of 
the prophet, and so the city was taken. 
King Jehoiakim, who had cut in pieces 
with a penknife the parchment on which 
were written the prophecies of Jeremiah, 
and bad then burned it in his parlor fire, 
grew worse and worse, and was one of 
the chief occasions of the fall of the city. 
This first captivity was 604 B C. Dan- 
iel and his t companions were amoog 
those who were carried away. Jeboiakim 
reigned eleven years, and about the close 
of his reign Nebuchadnezzar came again 
to Jerusalem, and bound the king in fet- 
ters. This was 598 B.C. Jehoiakim 
seems to have died there in Jerusalem 
before they could get him to Babylon, 
and his son succeeded him. Jehoiakin 
only reigned three months. He was as 
bad as his father. He immediately re- 
belled, anc the city was again captured. 
A great many treasures from the temple 
and the palace were taken to Babylon, 
together with ten thousand of the more 
important people, including such men as 
Ezekiel and the great-grandfather of 
Mordecai. We are to remember, then, 
that Jerusalem had already been captured 
twice, and greatly spoiled both of inhab- 
itants and treasures. We are now to 
study the account of the third siege. 


LESSON NOTES. 


‘(V.1) Zedekiah was the bad son of 
yood Josiah. Jerusalem was besieged 
in the ninth year of his reign. The tenth 
month would correspond to our month of 
December. The size of Nebuchadnez- 
zat’s army is very strongly marked. We 
read in Jer. xxxiv: 1: ‘‘Nebuchadnezzar, 
King of Babylon, and all his army, and 
all the kingdoms of the earth of his do- 
minion, and all the people, fought against 
Jerusalem.’’ They seem to have spread 
themselves over the whole of Judah. 
We read of their camping against all the 
cities of Judah that were left, especially 
Gathish and Azekah. They reared gi- 
gantic mounds around the walls, and 
upon these they placed movable wooden 
towers, provided with battering rams. | 

(V.2) The siege continued for one 
year and a half. 

(V.3) The very day of the month 
upon which their food failed is recorded, 
so terrible was the remembrance of it in 
after times. 

(V. 4) A breach was made in the 
northern walls, as these were ‘most ac- 
cessible to their battering rams. Kiug 
Zedekiah and his warriors fled down the 
path or depression between Moriah on the 
ieft and Zion on the right, afterwards 
called the Tyropcean valley. It would 
seem that the Chaldeans had accumulat- 
ed most of their forces around the north- 
ern part of the city. And so, the king 
escaped through a southern gate, which 
led to the king’s garden, a pleasure re- 
sort laid out near the mt of Siloam, 
where the valleys of Hinnom and Kedron 
come together. The king and his war- 
riors went towards the plain, or, as the 
Revised Version translates it, the Arabah 
—a depression bounding Palestine on the 
east, along the Jordan and the Dead Sea. 

The road they followed would lead 
over Olivet to Bethany and Jericho. 

(V. 5) Both Jeremiah and Ezekiel had 
prophesied this capture. 

(V. 7) His punishment was doubly 
cruel. First, Zedekiah had to witness 
the execution of his own sons, and then 
be blinded himself. ‘‘The blinding of 
Zedekiah reconciled, in a very remarka- 
ble way, prophecies apparently ‘contra- 
dictory, which had been made concerning 
him. Jeremiah had prophesied distinct- 
ly that he should be carried to Babylon. 
Ezekiel had said that he should not ‘see 
Babylon.’ This deprivation of sight be- 
fore he was carried to the conqueror’s 
capital fulfilled the predictions of both 
prophets.” 

(V. 8) As about a month had elapsed 
from the capture, we may conclude that 
Nebuchadnezzar had hesitated for some 
time before he commanded the destruction 
of the city. 

(V. 9) ‘‘And all the houses of Jeru- 
salem, and eve t man’s house, 
burnt he with fire.’’ ‘*This clause lim- 
its the preceding one. The writer means 
to say, not that every house whatsoever 


was destroyed, but that all those of any | *4 


pretension were set on fire.’’ And so, 
the Revised Version translates, ‘‘And all 
the houses of Jerusalem, even every |. 
great houee, burnt he with fire.” 


(V. 11) There are three classes of 
captives described here: First, the re- 
maining population of the city; second, 
the deserters; and third, the multitude, 
or people of the land, as distinct from the 
dwellers in Jerusalem. That all of this 
last class were not carried away is stated 
in the next verse. 

(V. 12) It was not the very poor alone 
who were left. Jeremiah remained of 
his own free choice, and many of the of- 


ple repented. 


only a few treasures. 


world. 


speaking to the people for forty years, 
and the burden of bis message had been 
that captivity would come unless the peo- 
Then, the devastations 
and deportations were, at the first, of 
lesser force and evil, such as they could 
easily have recovered from were they 
disposed to reform. Only a few princes 
were carried off at the first captivity, and 
In the second 
captivity only about ten thousand cap- 
tives of the nobles and chief of the peo- 
ple had been taken. Had the people 
under Zedekiah hearkened to the proph- 


ets, and read the signs of the times, they 


might have retained their temple and 
city and country. But they would not. 
Their doom came slowly, but the people 
would not be taught. And so, the tem- 
ple and the houses of the nobility were 
burned with fire. The mighty walls of 
the city were thrown down. Th: ve 
sepulchers of their kings were seid, 
and the bodies thrown out to the vul- 
tures. A long list of the treasures car- 
ried away is given in Sacred Writ, to 
show the irretrievable loss the city euf- 
fered. It is always so with God’s pun- 
ishments. They do not come without 
warnings and many persuasive, loving 
admonitions. It isso with the punish- 
ments threatened to the sioner in another 
Many warnings are given, and 
many ills following here in the wake of 
sin would deter and bring to thought and 
repentance. The way of the transgressor 
is made hard to bring him to a better 
mind. 

2. In their darkest hour Jeremiah 
preached hope and return. The most 
doleful prospects of the Church seem to 
have their natural rebound. Jeremiab, 
under divine direction, bought a piece of 
land on which the Chaldean army was 


encamped, and preached hy this public | 


transaction his faith in the return of the 
people. Geikie says: ‘‘The whole trans- 
action was striking at such atime. We 
extol the patriotism of the Roman, who 
bought, at its full price, the land on which 
Hanonibal’s camp was pitched, outside 
the gates of Rome, but it was even no- 
bler in the son of a feeble race, like the 
Jews, to buy a field at the moment in the 
hands of a mighty people like Babylon 
—knowing, as be did, that, before the 


purchase could be of value, his people 


must expiate their sins in captivity for 
two generations, in a far distant land.’’ 
But is it not always thus in the kingdom 
of God? The righteous and the faithful 
may become involved with the wicked 
and unbelieving in common and national 
calamities, but for the former there is al- 
ways a door of hope. In the darkest 
hour there will be some promise or token 
upon which faith may lay hold. 


3. Through the captivity the people 
were cured of idolatry. “After their re- 
turn the Jews never again fell into this 
sin. The idolatry of Greece and Rome 
was rendered as fascinating as art and 
taste and lasciviousness could devise, 
but the descendants of Abraham were 
not lured away from their simple and 
spiritual service. Their past experiences 
destroyed the fascination, and the cap- 
tivity had brought forth its fruits. They 
had felt the touch of flame, and could not 
be again lured into the flame. Forever- 
more that people. had escaped through 
the captivity from a curse which can only 
be adequately measured by those who 
su the conditions of heathen lands to- 

ay. 
4. We have again the certainty of 
punishment revealed to us when men will 
not repent. Men have abundant warn- 
ings now. Their conscience speaks with- 
in. The results of sin cry out in the 
very streets. The institutions of the 
goepel address the eye and ear through 
spire and bell. The Word of God, even 
to the most unbelieving, comes in many 
forms, in literature, if not from the pul- 
pit. And time would fail to tell of the 
influences that sarround the great ma- 
jorities in Christian homes, churches and 
schools. If all the warnings and loving 
entreaties contained in these multiplied 
servants of God will not hold men ase 
from sin, rebellion and disloyalty to God, 
then the punishment hastens on apace, 
and their doom is sure. 


The fact that three-fourths.of the stu- 
dents of Harvard University have peti- 
tioned that attendance at prayers and 
Sunday worship may be free instead of 
compulsory gives point to the witty re- 
mark of Dr. Paxton at the New England 
dinner, that Harvard clamors for optional 
— and compulsory foot-ball and 

ting. 

Joshua B. Lippincott, head of the 
book-publishing house of Joshua B. Lip- 
ug & Uo., died at Philadelphia last 
week. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


SILVER—Bar Silver, per ounce, 1,000 fine, 
$1.01%; Sterling bills on London, 60 days, 
87 to 4 90. 

_ OOMMEROIAL 


Frovurn—Best brands of Oity Extra, $4.37 

to 475; Superfine, $3 50 tok 00. a 
Wueat—$1 25 to 1 40 per ctl. 
Bartey—Feed, $1.30 to 1.32%. 


Oats---$1.15 to 1.40. 
@ 15.50; ground- 


Fserp—Bran, $15.00 


barley, $28 00 to 30 00; middlings, $20 00 to 


$21.00 
Potators—30c to 75c per cwt. 
Frorr—Lemons, $1 00 to 2 00 per box for 
California; Bananas, 2.50 to oo 
Apples, 7ic to $1 75 per box; , Cal., 
$1 25 to 350; Pears, 75c to $2 50 per box. 


VEGETABLES — Cabbage, 50c per  otl.; 

eo Squash, $12 00 per ton; Turnips, 
Cc. 

Hay—$9.00 to 13.50 for all grades. Straw, 


ficers who had commanded portions of | 60 to 75c per bale. 


Zedekiah’s army came forth from their 
hiding-places when the Chaldeans retired. 
In the main, however, we may say that 
poverty bad now its compensation and 
opportunity. To the vine-dressers and 
the husbandmen Nebuzaradan assign- 
ed certain fields and vineyards. (Jer. 
xxxix: 10.) 
LESSON THOUGHTS. 

1. The captivity came slowly, to give 

time for repentance. Jeremiah had been 


lings, 10 to 25c; Short Wool, 
Medium, 60 to 75c; Long Wool, $1 to 1 50. 


Butrrer—Choice, Cal. 3lc to 32%e. 

CugEse—Cal. 8 to l4c 

Eeas—22% to 27*%c per doz. 
to 9 first quality; 5% to 6c for 

Lams—7 to 25 c per b. : 

Murron—Wethers, 6 to 7; Ewes, 54% to6%. 

Porx--Live hogs, 4 to 4c for grain fed; 


stock,3% to 4c; dressed do, 644 to 6%{c for 
city, 644¢ for country. 


skins—Sheer- 


Hipes aNnD Sxims — Sheep 
35 to 60c; 


Publishers’ Wepartment 


Entered at the Postoffice at San Francisco as 
second-class matter. 


Tue Paciric will be sent free for one year to 
any person sending the names of three new 
subscribers, with the money. 


Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own pa- 
per another’vear for $1.75. 


The subscription Price of Taz Pactric is $2.50 
in advance—which includes the payment of 
the postage by us. 

The date against your name on the label of your 
paper shows to what time your subscription 
is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subscribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


Payment for Tue Paciric, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank 
Checks, or Drafts. When neither of these 
can be procured, send the money in @ regis- 
tered letter to Tae Pactrio. All 
are required to register letters whenever re- 
quested to do so. 


THE PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send the Pacrric one year (price $2.- 
50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any old 
subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
office where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist........... $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at Work................ 3.00 56.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book............. 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s 4.00 5.75 

4.00 6.50 

Scientific American.... ......... . 8.20 5.00 
The Century Magazine............ 4.00 6,00 
The Independent.... ............. 8.00 5.00 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.35 
Oongregationalist............ .... 8.00 56.10 
Littell’s Living Age.............. 8.00 9.50 
Illustrated Christian Weekly...... 2,50 65.00 


NOTHING IS MORE BEAUTIFUL 


Or appropriate to present to a lady than one 
of those rattan rockers, such as you can find 
at the warerooms of the California Furniture 
Company, 220 to 226 Bush street. Some 
are exquisitely upholstered in plush, with 
fancy ribbon bows, and others are plain, and 
can be ornamented with bright ribbons run 
through them. 


*‘BEAUTIFUL CRAFTON.” 


This celebrated health retreat is near the 
base of San Bernardino mountain, 2,300 feet 
above sea level, an altitude most desirable for 


invalids. Terms are reasonable, table good; 
always plenty of milk and cream. Address 
M. H. Crafts, Lugonia P. O., Cal. tf 


ONE’S OWN WORK. 


If you have a piece of fancy work to put 
in a screen, go to the salesrooms of the Cal- 
ifornia Furniture Company, 220 to 226 Bush 
street, and get one of those handsome fire 
screens. They are in fancy woods, exquis- 
itely carved, and many with rich tracing. 


Learn the truth about Hale’s Honey of 
Horehound and Tar. It softens the cough, 
relieves the windpipe and bronchial tubes of 
mucous, tones the lungs and the membranes 
of the throat, and restores to the organs of 
respiration their natural strength and vigor. 
75¢e, 50c and $1. 

Glenn’s Sulphur Soap heals and beautifies, 25c. 

GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,2e0 


Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 


CaTARRH.—A new treatment has been dis- 
covered whereby a permanent cure of this 
hitherto incurable disease is absolutely effect- 
ed in from one to three applications, no mat- 


ter whether standing one year. or forty years. 


This remedy is only applied once in twelve 
days, and does not interfere with business. 
Descriptive pamphlet sent free on receipt of 
stamp, by A. H. Dixon & Son, 301 King 
street West, Toronto, Canada. 


Epitrors Paciric: We will keep our adver- 
tisement running another month if one per- 
son sends an order during the month, and 
mentions your paper. 7 

Smirn’s CasH 115 Clay street. 

[Will our readers take notice, and help 

themselves and us?] 


Despise not small things. That slight 
cold you think so little of may prove the 
forerunner of a complaint that may land you 
in the grave. Avoid this by taking Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, the best of known remedies 
for colds, coughs, catarrhs, bronchitis, in- 
cipient consumption, and all other throat 
and lung diseases. 


‘*Where shall I buy a good hat ?’’ ‘‘At 
Herrmann’s, 336 Kearny street,’’ is our 
ready reply. We wear his hats, and so do 
very many of our friends, and -are satisfied. 
He has recently doubled the size of his store, 
which shows deserved prosperity, 


We recommend the house Carroll & Tilton, 
873 Market street, whose advertisement see 
in another column, to our friends for cloth- 
ing, etc. We have bought of them with en- 
tire satisfaction. Their prices are very rea- 
sonable. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desirable 


rooms in the best parts of San Francisco by 
the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of, 
or send to, Tur Pacrric. 


Perkins & Wilson, ey ae goods store 
advertisement is in another column, are our 
sort of people. We recommend our friends 
to trade with them, as we have long done 
with great satisfaction. 


Schafer & Co., 11 Montgomery street, give 
excellent fits and excellent material. Our 
many friends who have tried their clothing 
are well satisfied. Give them a call. 


Mrs. Hart’s Lunch Rooms, 509 Montgom- 
ery street, are a ‘‘Home” place. Fora lon 
time she has furnished the Congregatio 
Club dinners, so much liked. 


Best, easiest to use and cheapest. Piso’s 
Remedy for Catarrh. By druggists. 50c. 


postmasters | 


BOOKS. 


FINE ART GIFT BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS AND 
STANDARD BOOKS, 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
JUVENILE BOOKS, 


BOOKS FOR REFERENCE, 
BOOKS FOR PLEASURE, 
BOOKS FOR TEACHERS, 
BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


STATIONERY 


BLANK BOOKS, 
COMMERCIAL PAPERS, 
LADIES’ NOTE PAPERS, 
PLAIN AND ORNAMENTAL. 


Marcus Wood & Co.’s Celebrated Royal 
Irish Linen 
on 


Specialty made of Wedding and Visiting 
Cards, and the Artistic Designing, Engravin 
and Illuminating of Monograms, Crests an 
Arms. 

Birthday Cards always in stock. 


C. BEACH, 


‘107 Montgomery Street, 
‘P-d31 Opposite the Occidental. 


New Sunday School Gards 


Floral Texts, A. 
48 cards, 2 by 15 inches. 


Floral Texts, B. 


96 cards, 214 by 1% inches. 


Floral Texts, C. 
144 cards, 13¢ by 1% inches, 


Texts for Infant Class. 


200 cards, 1% by inches. cts. 


Our Sun and Shield. 


Ti. 
12 floral cards with choice designs and 


texts, selected especially for young people. 4% 
by 34 inches. 25 cts. 


72. Love and Joy. - 


12 cards with floral designs. 2% by 334: 
15 cts, 


67. 


15 cts. 


68. 


20 cts. 


69. 


25 cts. 


70. 


inches. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


Pacific Agency, 
757 Market Street, 
GEO. C. McCONNELL, Depositary. 


The San Presbyterian 
Book Depository. 


N ADDITION to the Board’s publications, 
the Depository keeps a full line of SUN- 
DAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY and REWARD 
BOOKS, REWARD CARDS,OXFORD TEACH- 
ERS’ BIBLES, RECORDS, etc. Also Sermon 
and Note Paper, Pens, Ink, etc. 
0S Subscriptions taken for all periodicals. 


Address all orders to 


Rev. W. We Brier & Son, 


DEPOSITARIES, 
No. 13 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, - - California 


DIVIDEND NOTICE. 
THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SOCI- 
TY. 


For the half-year ending Dec. 31st, 1885, 
the Board of Directors of Taz German Sav- 
INGS AND Loan Socrery has declared a dividend 
at the rate of four and one-half (4%) per cent, 
per annum, on term deposits, and three and 
three-fourths (3%) per cent. per annum on 
ordinary deposits, and payable on and after the 
second day of January, 1886. By order. 

Gro. Lette, Secretary. 


ASSAR COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
V FOR THE LIBERAL EOUCATION OF WOMEN, 
with acomplete College Course, Schools of Painting and 
Music, Astronomical Observatory, Laboratory of Chem- 
istry and Physics, Cabinets of Natural 


istory, 
Museum of Art, a Library of 15,000 wy Am 


Volumes, ten 
Professors, twenty-three Teachers, and thoroughly 
cquipped Sor its work. pradents at present admitted to 
aratory course. Catalogues sent on application. 

d. RYLAN D KENDRICK, D, D., Acting Precedent. 


NOVELTY RUG MACHINE. 


Pat."Dec. 27, 1881.) For making 
ugs, Tidies, Hoods,Mittens, etc. 
Sent by mail, full directions. $1. 

— AGENTS WANTED. Man’frs 

Stamped Rug Patterns on Burlap. 

Beware of infringements. Send 

for circular. E. ROSS & CO., Toledo, Ohio. 


KNABE 


SCHAFER 


& Co. 


Ready Made 


CLOTHING 


Men’s, Youths’ and Boys’. 


MONTGOMERY ST. 


ra SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Furnishing Goods. 


Anthem Books, Cantatas 


FOR 1886. 


Ditson & Co. offer to Choirs Anthem, Chorus © 


and Quartet books unequalledin quality and 

variety. Send for lists! Of the following An- 

them Books, the first three may be called the 

yer but none are too difficult for ordinary 
oirs. 


pr doz. 
Perkins’ Easy Anthems, $1.00 or $9.00 
American Anthem Book. 1.25 or 12.00 
Dressler’s Sacred Selections, 1.50 or 13.50 
Emerson’s Book ot Anthems, 1.25 or 12.00 
Anthem Harp. Perkins, 1.25 or 12.00 
Gem Gleaner. Chadwick, 1.00 or 9.00 
Laus Deo. Hanshaw, 1.00 or 9.00 


Santoral. Palmer W Towbridge, 1.00 or 
Vox Laudis. Leslie, 1.00 or 9.00 

Nota poor book in the list. Choir leaders 
who have used one run no risk in ordering any 
of the others. 


New Cantatas for Choirs and Societies, 


doz. 
Christoforus. Legand. Rheinberger,$ 1.00 $9.00 
Fall of Jerusalem. Parkhurst, 1.50 9.00 
Holy City. Gaul, 1.00 9.00 


Specimen copies of any of these books mailed, 
post free, for the retail price, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
O. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Papers! | WALL ! Papers! 


CARPETS, 
WINDOW 
SHADES. 


JAMES DUFFY, - 


917 Market St. 


509 MONTGOMERY STREET. 
MRS. K. 8. HART, PROPRIETOR. 


Lunches and collations served for private 
parties. A competent steward furnished to set 
and decorate tables, dress salads, etc. Ice 
cream to order. Special rates to churches, etc. 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO.., | 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, 


Baltimore. No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


= 

~ 


SQUARE DEALING. 


Believing that if a man has dealt squarely with his fellow- 
meu his patrons are his best advertisers, | invite all to 
make inquiry of the character of m 
million of Farmers, Gardeners an 
used them during: the past thirty years. Raising a 
y large portion of the seed sold, (few seedsmen raise the 
seed they 
@ States to warrant (as per.catalogue) their purity and freshnes«. 
My new Vegetable and Flower Seed 
sent F REE to all who write for it. Among an immense-varietv. 
my friends will find in it (andin none other) a new drumbead Cab- 
bage, just about as early as Henderson’s, but mearly twice as 
large ! James J, Marbiehead, M 


seeds among Over a 
Planters who have 


sell) I was the first seedsman in the United 


Catalogue for 1886 will be 


Hi, Gregory, 


4 Our Seed Warehouses, the largest in 
@ New York, are fitted up with every ap- 
'] pliance for the prompt and careful 
4 filling of orders. - 


Our C 


for 1886, of 
'] 6 cts. (in stamps) to cover posta 


PETER HENDE 


140 , containing colored plates, descriptio d illustration 
of the NEWEST, BEST and RAREST SEEDS and PLANTS nailed 


RSON & *° 


Our Green-house Establishment at 
Jersey City is the most extensive in 
Annual Sales, Million 


» will be mailed on receipt of 


37 Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK. 


5 
pkts 


; 


5 te, #1. 
lish 


and 
Black 


Catalogue 


EAR. 600 ACRES. 


AND RAR 


he OLE Sorts. NONE BET" 
i guaranteed. OF CHOICE CHI 
cent 15 bul 31 


Sis 15 Tuberoses, 


"all lowe 


TER. Cheaper. Plants, 
FAP $1.00 
themums, 15 


3 


$i. he other 52 81 sets and 1,4 


of over 110 pages FREE. 4s Everything kept in the Nursery line, from pot 
including an IMMENSE STOCK of CRAPE VINES; and FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 


Cire vines. worta $4.15 for $3.00 


FRUITS, PLANTS, SEEDS, 


Trosa, Vines, Seeds, 
For example: 15 splend 
ing Roses 


sorts, $1; 20 Gladiolus, clegant mixed sorts, all 
or Sfor 25c. 29 PACKETS CH ICE FACKETS CHOICE FLOWER 
hoice Vegetable Thee: whose over 50d. Kiettor Standard Pear, 1 
or 
batalpa, 30 Sweet Ohestuats and Giant, $1. {each 


or 
i things de, send for our valuable 


16 sorts. our choice, $1; 
bloom- 
EEDS, $i; or 17 


lants to forest trees. 
REES of ALL SIZES. 


WYOMING RED, and GOLDEN POCKLINGTON. 


a1 Larce Greennouses. THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


viz: NIAGARA, EMPIRE STATE, EARLY VICTOR, -_ | 


PAINESVILLE, 
LAKE co,, OHIO, 
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